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SOME   BIRDS   OF   THE   KISSIMMEE   VAELEY,    FLORIDA.     III. 

By   Wiu.iam   Pai.mkk,  Washington,  D.  C. 


61.  Whip-poor-wiix.  [Antrostomus  vocife- 
rus.  1 

Found  and  heard  occasionally  in  Hammocks. 

62.  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird.  (Tro- 
chilus  colubris.) 

I  heard  one  at  Orange  Hammock  on  March  21. 

63.  Kingbird.     [Tyrannus  tyrannus.) 

First  one  seen;  March  IS.  at  Orange  Ham- 
mock. Common  afterwards,  especially  in  the 
swamps. 

64.  Great-crested  Flycatchkr.  [Myiar- 
c/ius  crinitus.) 

Two  seen;  Lake  Arbuckle,  March  9,  and 
Orange  Hammock,  March  13. 

65.  Phoebe.     [Sayornis  phoebe.) 
<Juite  common  about  the  river. 

66.  Florida  Bun  Jay.  [Cyanocitta  cristata 
florincola.) 

Fairly  common  in  small  Hocks  in  the  pines 
and  thick  Hammocks;  abundant  at  Lake  Ar- 
buckle. 

67.  Florida  Crow.  [Corvus  americanus 
pascua. ) 

Common;  readily  distinguished  from  the 
common  Crow  by  the  more  triangular  outline  of 
its  bill.  Notes  and  habits  the  same,  except  that 
one  hears  occasionally  a  harsh  croaking  scries 
of  notes  (possibly  an  attempt  at  a  song)  which  I 
have  never  heard  made  by  the  more  northern 
bird.  Two  adult  females  measured  18.50  by 
36.50  and  18.50  by  35.87. 

68.  Fish  Crow.     (Corvus  ossifragus.) 
Hardly  as  common   as  the  above;  but  equally 

as  fond  of  oranges;  frequently  seen  flying  ofl 
with  his  bill  stuck  into  one.  Not  seen  away 
from  the  Kissimmee. 

69.  Im.dkiiia  K'Kii   WINGED  BLACKBIRD.     [Age- 

laius  phoeniceus  floridanus. ) 

Very  abundant  about  the  river  and  canals.     As 

compared  with  the  males  in  abundance  the 
females  were  perhaps  as  one  to  about  twenty  or 


thirty.  Young  males  of  the  previous  season 
were  not  numerous  and  were  moulting",  a  condi- 
tion not  seen  in  adults.  A  female  was  noticed 
for  some  time  building-  a  nest  (the  only  one 
seen)  on  March  23.  The  nest  was  built  about 
four  feet  above  the  water  in  a  willow,  and  the 
male  kept  anxious  watch  from  the  tops  of  the 
highest  branches  near  by.  This  male  was  an 
immature  plumaged  bird  while  dozens  of  finely 
plumaged  males  evidently  unpaired,  were  feed- 
ing in  the  vicinity.  An  adult  male  taken  Feb- 
ruary 28,  has  a  streak  of  white  feathers  between 
both  eyes  and  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible. 
Two  males  measured  as  follows:  Length  8.87 
and  8  75  inches;  extent  14.25  and  13.87.  Two 
females  measured  7.25  and  7.50  in  length,  and 
11.50  and  12.12  in  extent. 

70.  Southern  Meadowlark.  [Sturnella 
magna  ludovidana. ) 

A  small  dark  bird  quite  different  from  the  bird 
found  about  Washington,  I).  C,  though  I  could 
detect  no  difference  in  the  notes  or  habits  except 
that  it  is  extremely  abundant  and  very  tame, 
usually  permitting  an  approach  to  about  twenty 
feet,  sometimes  nearer. 

71.  Florida  (tkacki.k.  (Quiscalus  quiscula 
aglceus. ) 

Several  small  flocks  seen  in  the  pines. 

72.  Boat  tailed  Okacki.k.  {Quiscalus 
major.) 

An  abundant,  tame,  and  most  interesting 
bird.  Seldom  seen  away  from  the  river,  and 
always  feeds  iii  and  about  the  water.  The 
antics  and  alternate  singing  of  several  males. 
frequently  on  the  same  branch,  one  above  the 
other,  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  bird-life 
of  this  region.  With  the  bill  pointing-  directly 
upwards,  and  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck 
except  the  throat,  drawn  tightly  to  the  skin. 
the  body  in  a  crouched  position  and  the  wings 
partly   extended,   one  of  the   birds  will   utter  a 
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series  of  loud,  discordant,  yet  in  its  higher 
notes,  musical,  medley  of  sounds  ending  with 
a  harsh  grating  noise  somewhat  like  the  rust- 
ling of  the  feathers  of  a  Peacock's  tail.  Then 
another  takes  up  the  song  and  sometimes  a  third 
and  then  the  whole  performance  is  repeated 
alternately  several  times  to  the  evident  satis- 
faction of  the  birds  themselves.  I  never  saw 
a  female  near  by  or  taking  the  least  interest  in 
these  exhibitions.  The  birds  feed  a  great  deal 
while  walking  on  the  floating  leaves  of  the  lily 
pads,  even  walking  in  the  water,  and  picking 
up  insects  an  inch  or  more  under  the  surface.  A 
very  tame  male  frequented  the  river  bank  at 
Orange  Hammock  and  I  saw  it  daily  searching 
for  food  at  the  water's  edge.  One  day  while  it 
was  wailing  in  the  water  a  bass  snapped  at  it; 
it  instantly  jumped  to  a  place  of  safety  on  the 
bank  and  eyed  the  commotion  in  the  water  for 
some  time  before  making  up  its  mind  to  retire 
altogether.  The  next  day  it  returned  to  the 
spot  and  I  watched  it  for  some  time.  It  walked 
along  the  bank  looking  for  food  as  usual,  but 
carefully  refrained  from  wetting  its  feet.  It 
kept  this  up  for  several  days,  then  evidently 
forgot  its  previous  fright,  and  when  I  left  a 
few  days  later  it  was  wading  as  carelessly  as 
before.  Nests  began  to  be  built  about  March 
16.  Fresh  eggs  were  obtained  on  the  20.  Some 
nests  contained  two  eggs,  one  three,  and  most 
one  or  none.  Most  of  the  nests  were  built  in 
the  willows  in  small  colonies  of  five  or  six, 
always  over  water  and  rarely  more  than  five 
feet  above  it  One  nest  was  found  at  the  river's 
edge  in  the  center  of  a  bunch  of  sawgrass. 
Female  birds  were  shy  and  far  less  numerous 
than  the  males.  The  five  sets  of  eggs  preserved 
show  a  very  great  diversity  of  both  size  and 
coloration. 

73.  Yellow  Bird.     [Spinus  tristis.) 
A  few  seen  and  heard  occasionally. 

74.  Savanna    Sparrow-.     (Coturniculus  sand- 
wichensis  savanna.) 

Common   all  over  the  low  prairie  region,  and 
even  seen  in  yards. 

75.  Yellow-winged  Sparrow.      {Cotumicu- 
lus savannarum  passerinus.) 

Occasionally  found  in  the  open  pine  woods. 

76.  Chipping  Sparrow.     (Spizella  soctalis.) 
A  few  seen  about  a  house  near  Lake  Kissini- 

mee. 

77.  Pine-woods  Sparrow.     (Aimophila  cesti- 
valis. ) 

A    few  were  secured  in   the  pines  near  Lake 
Arbuckle. 

78.  Bachman's    Sparrow.     [Aimophila  crsti- 
valis  bachmanii.) 

I  shot  one  in   the   pines  March  10,  near  Lake 
Arbuckle. 

79.  Swamp  Sparrow.    [Melospiza  georgiana.  I 
Often  seen  in  wet  bushy  places  and   generally 

solitary. 

80.  Towhee.     [Pipilo  erythrophthalmus.) 

I  took  one  specimen  in  ;i  thick  palmetto  scrub 
at  Lake  Arbuckle  on  March  8,  the  only  one  seen. 

81.  Florida    Towhee.       (Pipilo     erythroph- 
thalmus  alleni.) 

The  common  name  of  this  bird  is  a  misnomer 

as   it>   irides   are   not  white,  but   streaked    yel- 
lowish with  an  ill  defined  reddish  ring  surround- 


ing the  yellow.  A  common  bird,  keeping  itself 
well  hid  in  the  taller  palmettos  about  the  ham- 
mocks and  swamps.  At  Orange  Hammock  I 
stood  once  for  nearly  ten  minutes  watching  a 
female  bird  which  perched,  almost  motionless, 
and  not  in  the  least  frightened,  less  than  five 
feet  from  me. 

82.  Florida  Cardinal.  (Cardinalis  cardi- 
nalis  floridanus.) 

Fairly  common  about  the  larger  hammocks. 
Mr.  Driggs  permitted  one  to  nest  under  his 
porch  for  years. 

83.  Purple  Martin.     (Progne  subis.) 

A  few  pairs  seen  about  dead  trees  in  the  pine 
W<  m  >ds. 

84.  White-breasted  Swallow.  (Tachyci- 
neta  bicolor.) 

A  number  of  dead  birds  were  shown  me  in  a 
boathouse  in  Kissimnire.  Small  flocks  were 
seen  occasionally,  but  resident  winter  birds  had 
evidently  all  been  killed  off  by  the  unexpected 
severity  of  the  winter. 

85.  Logger-head  Shrike.  (Lanius  ludovi- 
cianus.) 

A  common  bird.  I  saw  one  go  on  its  nest  on 
a  branch  of  a  pine,  and  fully  forty  feet  from  the 
ground. 

86.  Yellow-throated  Vireo.  (I'iiro flavi- 
frons.) 

Saw  but  two. 

87.  Solitary  Vireo.     (Vireo  solitaries.) 
A  few. 

88.  White-eyed  Vireo.  (I'iiro  novebora- 
censis.) 

A  few  heard. 

89.  Black-and-white  Warbler.  (Mniotilta 
varia.) 

Only  saw  three. 

90.  Blue-yellowback.  ( Co  mp  sot  h  I  y  pis 
americana.) 

Quite  numerous  about  the  edges  of  cypress 
swamps;  especially  at  Lake  Arbuckle. 

91.  Myrtle  Warbler.     (Dendroica  coronata.) 
Extremely  abundant  about  Orange  Hammock, 

less  so  elsewhere.  Usually  feeding  about  the 
burnt  palmettos.     A  few  individuals  moulting-. 

92.  Yellow-throated  Warbler.  (Den- 
droica  dominica.  i 

I  saw  two  on  March  19,  hunting-  about  777- 
landsia  in  a  liveoak  at  Orange  Hammock. 

93.  Pine  Warbler.     (Dendroica  vigorsii.) 
Fairly  well  distributed  throughout  the  pines. 

Frequently  seen  hopping  about  on  the  ground 
in  low  wet  grassy  places  in  the  pine  woods. 

94.  Palm  Warbler.     (Dendroica  palmarum.) 
By  far  the   most  abundant  bird  of  the  genus; 

especially  so  about  Orange  Hammock  where  it 
could  always  be  found  in  numbers  about  dead 
weed  stalks  standing  in  the  swamps  bordering 
the  river.  Tame:  the  spring  moult  just  begin- 
ning. 

95.  Golden  crowned      Thrush.       (Seiurus 

aurora  pi  II  us.) 

I  saw  one  by  the  side  of  the  river  on  March  19. 

916.  Water  thrush.    (Seiurus  noveboracensis.) 

Xot  over  three  or  four  seen. 

l»7.  Southern  Yellowthroat.  (Geothlypis 
trichas  roscoe. ) 

Of  regular  distribution  in  suitable  places. 
Shy   and   hard  to  see  owing  to  its  habit  of  keep- 
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ing  out  of  sight  In  palmetto  clumps.  The 
northern  bird  was  not  seen. 

98.  Titlark.     [Antkus pennsilvanicus.) 
Several    Small   (locks   noted   along-   the   river 

bank. 

99.  Mockingbird.     {Mitnus polyglottus.) 
Often    seen,    but  not    abundant.     A    male    at 

Orange  Hammock  was  the  finest  singer  and  the 
best  imitator  of  other  birds'  songs  that  I  have 
ever  heard.  I  was  so  often  fooled  by  it  that  I 
ceased  to  believe  my  ears  when  I  heard  a  Chat 
or  Bluebird  singing-.  I  several  times  found 
myself  looking  for  these  and  other  species  that 
I  never  saw  alive  about  Orange  Han: mock  only 
to  wind  up  by  listening  to  a  rapid  and  almost 
continuous  volley  of  the  songs  and  call  notes  of 
the  Chat,  Bluebird,  Purple  Martin.  Summer 
Tanager,  Cardinal  and  others.  During  his  long- 
residence  there  Mr.  Driggs  rarely  shot  a  bird 
and  his  views  were  shared  and  carefully  respect- 
ed by  us  so  that  many  species  were  common  and 
tame. 

100.  Brown  Thkasher,  (Harporhynchus 
rufus. ) 

Not  often  found;  usually  seen  skulking  about 
the  edges  of  palmetto  "islands"  where  I  caught 
one  in  a  steel  trap  that  I  had  baited  with  finely 
cut  up  bird  meat. 

101.  Florida  Wren.  (Thryothorus  ludovi- 
cianus  miantensis.} 

Of  general  distribution  about  the  swamps  and 
Hammocks,  where  it  was  in  full  song-.  I  failed 
to  detect  any  difference  in  its  notes  from  the 
more  northern  form. 

A  pair  always  bred  about  Mr.  Driggs,  build- 
ings in  a  box. 

102.  Short-bii.i.kd  Marsh  Wren.  (Cisto- 
tho.rus  stellaris.) 

Found  only  in  the  sawgrass  near  Lake 
Arbuckle  where  it  was  fairly  common. 

103.  Long-bii.i.kd  Marsh  Wren.  (Cistotho- 
rus.palustris.) 

I  saw  a  Marsh  Wren,  perhaps  this  species, 
while  passing  through  the  canal  about  Cypress 
Lake  on  February  26. 

104.  Housa  Wren.     (Troglodytes  cedon.) 

( >ftener  heard  than  seen  in  the  scrub  palmetto 
of  the  pine  woods. 

105.  Florida  Nuthatch.  [Sit/a  carolinensis 
atkinsii.  i 

I  secured  two  males  of  four  birds  seen  and 
heard  while  at  Lake  Arbuckle.  None  found 
elsewhere.  These  specimens  agree  well  with 
Mr.  Scott's  description.  The  relative  extent  of 
black  on  the  wing  is  greater  than  in  any  birds 
that  I  have  collected  about  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  the  light  edges  are  also  much  narrower. 
There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  color  of  the 
base  of  the  lower  mandible  not  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Scott.  In  my  specimens  of  atkinsii  it  is 
dark  slaty,  while  in  all  my  Washington  caroli- 
nensis it  is  pale  browny.  The  feet  and  tarsi 
also  are  nearly  black  and  form  quite  a  contrast 
when  placed  by  the  side  of  Washington  birds. 
I  have  seen  specimens  from  Localities  between 
Florida  and  Virginia  which  had  the  feet  ami 
bill  intermediate  in  color.  The  measurements 
of  these  two  Florida  birds,  and  also  four  Wash- 


ington   specimens   of    about    equal   degrees    of 

wearing  are  added  below: 

SITTA   CAROLINENSIS   ATKINSH. 
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71 
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106.  Brown  headed       Ntthatch. 
pit  si //a.  I 

Hardly  common,  but  often  seen. 

107.  Tufted  Titmouse.     (Parus  bicolor.) 
A  very  few  were  found  at  Lake  Arbuckle. 

108.  Kihv  crowned  Kinglet.  (Regulus  ca- 
lendula.) 

At  intervals,  one  of  these  birds  would  be 
found  singing  in  an  orange  tree;  also  seen  at 
Lake  Arbuckle. 

109.  Blub  gray  Gnatcatcher.  (Pohopttla 
ccerulea.) 

Quite  common  at  Lake  Arbuckle  about  the 
edges  of  the  cypress;    few  seen  elsewhere. 

110.  Wood  Thrush.     (Turdus  mustelinus.) 

An  occasional  bird  seen  in  the  live  oaks  along 
the  river. 

ill.  Hermit  Thrush.  (Turdus  aonalaschkae 
pallasii. ) 

Seen  occasionallv:  not  common. 

112.  American  Robin.     (MenJa  tnigratoria.) 
Abundant;  either  well   out  on  the  prairies  or 

in  the   pines.      Very  tame. 

113.  Bluebird.     [Sialia  sialis.) 

Quite  common  about  openings  in  the  pines; 
also  where  the  pines  point  out  into  the  prairies; 
usually  in  pairs,  resident. 

THE   end. 
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CLEANING  THE  FEATHERS  OF  BIRDS  WITHOUT  ABSORBENT. 
By  GEO.   B.   TURNER,  Chief  Taxidermist,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum. 


Until  recently  I  have  always  been  under  the 

impression  that  a  bird  skin,  which  is  being  pre- 
pared for  mounting,  would  not  stand  the  same 
treatment  as  that  given  to  a  mammal  skin. 

Mammal  skins  for  taxidermic  purposes  are 
beamed  down  or  scraped  to  remove  the  tat  and 
meat  from  the  inside.-,  of  the  pelt.  Afterwards 
they  are  treated  to  a  bath  of  acid  pickle*  com- 
posed of  salt  water  and  sulphuric  acid.  When 
thoroughly  cured  they  are  rinsed  in  fresh  water, 
washed  in"  soapine  and  thoroughly  dried  in  fine 
sawdust.  I  find  after  a  little  experimenting, 
that  a  bird  skin  may  go  through  the  same  pro- 
cess; but  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  sawdust  in 
drying  feathers.  Nor  should  plaster  of  paris 
be  used,  for  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  and 
Ion-'  task  to  remove  all  the  plaster  from  the 
feathers,  and  if  the  least  bit  remains  the  mount- 
ed specimen  will  show  evidence  of  this  neglect 
on  the  pedestal  on  which  the  particles  of  plaster 
will  sift  from  the  feathers  and  the  least  hand- 
ling of  such  a  specimen  produces  a  cloud  of 
dust  which  is  very  disagreeable,  making  a 
handicap  in  studying  the  specimen  for  scientific 
purposes. 

No  absorbent  of  any  kind  should  be  used  in 
drying  feathers  for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
get  it  all  out  again. 

Plaster  of  paris  tends  to  make  the  feathers 
harsh  and  destroys  the  natural  gloss.  In  doing 
away  with  the  use  of  absorbents  in  drying 
feathers  of  bird  skins  which  need  washing,  it  is 
necessarv  that  the  skin  must  first  be  cured; 
or  otherwise  it  will  not  stand  the  thorough 
washing  and  treatment.  Therefore  it  must  be 
placed  in  acid  pickle  for  curing  and  allovyed  to 
remain  from  one  to  several  days  according  to 
the  size  of  the  specimen.  All  fat  and  meat 
must  be  removed  from  the  skin;  this  may  be 
done  before  or  after  it  is  placed  in  pickle. 
When  cured  it  will  stand  any  amount  of  wash- 
ing and  handling  without  fear  of  feathers  or 
epidermis  slipping.  The  scales  on  the  legs  of 
a  Flamingo  which  I  mounted  recently  had  begun 
to  slip;  whereupon  I  placed  them  together  with 
the  whole  pelt  in  acid  pickle;  when  cured  the 
fixing  of  the  scales  was  complete  and  gave  no 
further  trouble. 

The  cured  skin  should  next  be  rinsed  in  fresh 
water  and  treated  to  a  thorough  washing  with 
soapine  to  remove  all  dirt  and  grease  from  the 
feathers  and  hide;  afterwards  it  should  be 
thoroughly  ringed  in  several  waters  to  remove 
the  soapine. 

Gently  squeeze  the  water  out  of  the  feathers 
beginning  at  the  head,  working  down  towards 
the  tail,  care  being  taken  not  to  rub  the  feathers 
the  wrong  way;  it  is  best  done  by  squeezing, 
not  rubbing. 


Give  the  specimen   a  good  shaking  and  hang 

up  on  a  line  to  dry.  While  drying  it  should  be 
taken  up  from  time  to  time  ami  given  a  shaking 
to  prevent  the  feathers  from  matting.  If  an 
electric  fan  is  at  hand,  hang  the  specimen  in 
front  of  it;  the  wind  will  dry  and  fluff  the 
feathers. 

If  the  work  is  carefully  done  from  start  to 
finish,  it  will  be  found,  when  dry,  that  every 
feather  is  as  clean  and  glossy  as  it  ever  was  in 
life;  even  the  down  at  the  roots  will  be  found  to 
be  clean  and  fluffy  and  the  skin  absolutely 
devoid  of  grease.  The  drying  and  stiffening  of 
the  skin  during  this  drying  process  which  is 
apt  to  ensue,  is  a  small  matter  for  if  it  has  been 
properly  cleaned  of  all  meat  and  fat  and  the 
pickle  has  thoroughly  cured  its  pelt,  the  skin 
may  easily  be  relaxed  for  mounting  by  applying 
a  little  water  to  its  inner  service  or  by  placing 
it  in  a  damp  cloth  over  night. 

Dry  skins  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
but  before  being  placed  in  pickle  should  be  re- 
laxed a  little  by  soaking  in  fresh  water  for  a 
few  minuter;  the  scraping  of  the  skin  being 
done  after  it  has  cured. 

Curing  and  drying  by  the  method  described 
above  is  quicker  and  easier  than  the  old  method 
of  cleaning  the  feathers  in  plaster  of  paris  and 
allowing  the  hide  to  dry  raw. 

Drying  of  bird  feathers  in  plaster  of  paris  or 
any  absorbent  should  now  be  given  a  back  seat 
for  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  It  is  a  very  disa- 
greeable operation  and  I  think  taxidermists  will 
welcome  a  method  that  will  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  it. 

Taxidermists  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
subjecting  a  bird  skin  to  a  curative  other  than 
arsenic  in  powder  or  soap.  It  penetrates  where- 
ever  it  touches,  but  there  are  often  places  which 
it  does  not  reach  and  that  spot,  is  subject  to 
decay  and  attack  of  moths.  How  much  better 
it  is  to  cure  the  entire  skin,  to  preserve  it  from 
decay  and  moths  alike.  For  this  acid  pickle 
preservative  not  only  cures  the  skin,  but  makes 
it  moth  proof  without  the  aid  of  arsenic. 

This  at  least  has  been  so  in  the  cases  on 
which  I  have  experimented.  My  first  experi- 
ment was  on  a  Herring  Gull.  After  the  skin 
had  been  cured  and  cleaned,  by  the  process  des- 
cribed, it  was  allowed  to  lay  in  an  exposed  posi- 
tion inviting  moths  ami  derm  est  es  to  help  them- 
selves for  months:  but  they  respectfully  declined 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  pelt  or  feathers. 
Therefore  I  feel  confident  in  saying  that  this 
method  of  curing  and  cleaning  a  bird  skin 
makes  it  absolutely  moth  proof. 


♦The  formula  for  aoid  pickle  (tan  liquor)  is  given  in  "The  Art  of  Taxidermy"  by  John  Rowley. 
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WILLIAM  SWAINSON  AND  HIS  TIMES.— XII. 
By  Theodore  Gii^l,  Washington,  D.  C. 

( Continued  from   I  'ol.   I ',  page  755.) 


"New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring-  islands 
mark  its  limits  in  that  direction;  Australia 
Proper  is  its  chief  seat,  and  it  spreads  over 
the  whole  of  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean:  whether  this  province  blends  with  that 
of  America  or  of  Europe,  remains  for  future 
discovery;  but  its  connection  with  Africa  and 
Asia  has  already  been  intimated". 

The  student  of  the  present  day  scarcely  needs 
to  be  reminded  of  the  imperfections  of  this 
system.  1.  The  Ural  moutains  are  by  no  means 
"a  natural  and  well-defined  barrier  between  the 
two  continents;"  that  range  is  less  of  a  barrier 
between  Europe  and  Asia  than  are  the  Rocky 
mountains  between  Eastern  and  Pacific 
America.  The  "European  range",  as  to  its 
fauna,  extends  across  the  entire  Asiatic  continent 
down  to  India.  The  differentiation  of  the  so- 
called  "continents"  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  an 
heirloom  of  the  past  that  is  an  expression  of  the 
conservative  spirit  of  geographers  and  is  in  op- 
position to  the  experience  of  travellers  and  geo- 
desists  as  well  as  the  present  knowledge  of  nat- 
uralists. Swainson's  acceptance  of  the  Ural 
mountains  as  a  natural  barrier  is  evidence  of 
the  extent  to  which  a  name  or  idea  may  mislead 
an  honest  investigator.  2.  The  "Asiatic  range" 
as  understood  by  Swaiuson  gives  place,  nowa- 
days, to  an  Indian  range  or  realm.  3.  The 
"American  range"  is  an  unnatural  combination 
of  at  least  two  very  distinct  "rang-es"  or  realms. 
4.  The  African  and  Australian  ranges  are  ac- 
cepted, with  nearly  the  same  limits  attributed  to 
them  by  Swaiuson.  by  many  zoogeographers 
of  the  present  day. 

Like  most  of  the  old  speculators  on  zoogeo- 
graphy, Swaiuson  regarded  the  animals  of  the 
sea  as  constituents  of  the  same  "ranges"  or 
"provinces"  as  those  of  the  land.  This  is  a 
fallacv  which  most  zoologists  who  have  studied 
chiefly  laud  animals  have  fallen  into  and  some 
still  persist  in  it  and  therefore,  in  this  respect, 
he  was  simply  no  wiser  than  his  contempora- 
ries. 

The  perusal  of  some  of  his  ideas  promulgated 
in  this  work  published  in  1835  lets  in  a  vivid 
light  on  the  state  of  in  formation  at  that  time. 
He  represents  that  - 

"It  was  the  opinion  of  Linnaeus  that  all  races 
of  animals,  no  less  than  of  plants,  originated  in 
one  common  central  spot:  from  which  they  were 
gradually  dispersed  over  those  portions  of  the 
earth  which  they  now  inhabit.  This  opinion 
appears  to  receive  full  confirmation  from  the 
sacred  writing's;  and,  in  reference  to  the  general 
interpretation  of  the  deluge,  it  would  appear 
presumptuous  t<>  controverl  this  belief,  were  not 
the  inference  here  deduced  from  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative contradicted  by  innumerable  and  unde- 
niable facts.  If  all  the  tribes  of  terrestrial 
animals,  now  in  existence,  descended  from  a 
stock  preserved  in  the  ark,  and  subsequently 
liberated,  in  what  way  can  we  account  for  the 
remote  and  partial  locations  of  innumerable 
families,    cut   off   by  deserts   and   oceans   from 


those  regions  in  which  all  the  events  of  Scrip- 
ture history  took  place?  Contradictory,  there- 
fore, as  these  facts,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  to 
be  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge,  the  re- 
sults furnished  by  zoological  science  will,  never- 
theless, on  a  closer  view,  rather  tend  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  sacred  records". 

He  then  considers  the  alternative  attempts  of 
Prichard,  the  ethnologist,  to  explain  away  this 
discrepancj'  and  adopts  one  (p.  5). 

'  'The  deluge  recorded  in  Genesis,'  continues 
our  author,  'was  perhaps,  not  universal,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  it  is  now  un- 
derstood .  .  .  It  might  only  extend  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  human  race:  and  other  regions, 
with  their  peculiar  organised  creations,  might 
be  supposed  to  have  escaped;  and  this  hypo- 
thesis might,  perhaps,  be  maintained  without 
doing  any  violence  to  the  sacred  text,  of  which 
every  expression  has  received  a  divine  sanc- 
tion'. But  this  supposition,  as  our  author  very 
candidly  admits,  'is  directly  opposed  to  geolo- 
gical phenomena;  which,  with  a  variety  of  con- 
siderations, render  it  more  probable  that  this 
deluge  was  strictly  universal.  It  is  incontesta- 
ble that  the  fossil  remains  of  animals,  every 
where  discoverable,  chiefly  belong  to  races  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  now  exist;  these  were 
probably  exterminated  in  the  great  catastrophe. 
Mankind  escaped  by  the  means  recorded  in  the 
sacred,  and  in  many  profane,  histories;  and 
with  them  were  saved  the  stock  of  animals  pe- 
culiar to  the  region  in  which,  before  the  flood, 
they  had  their  dwelling,  and  of  which  they,  and 
most  of  the  early  domesticated  animals,  are  in 
all  probability  the  native  inhabitants.  After 
the  deluge,  when  new  regions  emerg-ed  from  the 
ocean,  it  is  probable  they  were  supplied  with 
organised  inhabitants  suited  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  each  district.  Among  these  new 
races,  man.  and  the  tribes  which  had  survived 
with  him,  and  which  were  his  companions, 
spread  themselves  in  a  later  time.  The  scrip- 
ture history  may  thus  be  reconciled  with  the 
facts  established  by  zoological  research.' 
Some  persons  will  object  to  this  hypothesis  that 
it  assumes  positions  not  laid  down  in  the  sacred 
narrative,  such  as  a  partial  creation  subse- 
quent to  the  deluge.  This  must  be  granted,  and 
the  proof  of  such  position  must  be  sought,  not 
in  the  scriptural  history,  but  in  external  pheno- 
mena. The  silence  of  the  Scriptures,  in  respect 
to  such  facts,  seems  to  be  of  little  consequence. 
It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  these  sacred  books 
contain  a  narrative  of  all  that  it  has  pleased 
Divine  providence  l<>  effed  in  the  physical  crea- 
tion, but  only  of  His  dispensations  to  mankind, 
and  of  the  facts  with  which  man  is  concerned: 
and  it  was  of  no  importance  for  man  to  be  in- 
formed at  what  era  Australia  began  to  contain 
kangaroos,  or  the  woods  of  Paraguay  ant-eaters 
a  ml  armadilloes". 

These  extracts  from  Swainson's  work  dis- 
play a  striking  want  of  general  culture,  or  ignor- 
ance, even  for  his  time.     In   the  same  month  as 
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the  work  now  under  notice  (May,  1835)  also  ap- 
peared the  fourth  edition  of  Lyell's  Principles 
of  Geology.  Some  idea  had  already  been  ob- 
tained of  the  many  successive  faunas  of  the 
past  and,  years  before.  Desnoyers,  Desha  yes  and 
Lyell  had  recognized  that  there  were  even  three 
or  four  distinct  divisions  of  the  Tertiary  beds. 
Characterized  by  distinct  associations  Of  animals 
for  the  most  part  not  co-existent,  and  names 
which  they  still  bear  (  E>cene,  Miocene  and 
Lower  and  Upper  Pliocene)  had  already  been 
given. 

In  short,  judging  by  these  paragraphs,  Swain- 
son  appears  to  have  believed  ill  that  for  the 
world  of  history  at  least,  there  was  only  one  crea- 
tion; (2)  that  the  deluge  destroyed  all  such  life 
save  that  which  was  preserved  in  the  ark;  and 
(3)  that  there  might  have  been  subsequent  crea- 
tion for  other  lands  than  the  scriptural  ones. 
Even  such  admission  as  the  last  might  have  been 
regarded  as  heretical  in  those  days  of  strict 
interpretation.  The  idea  that  the  denial  of  the 
universality  of  the  deluge  was  "directly  opposed 
to  geological  phenomena"  was  a  ludicrous  one, 
even  in  1835. 

The  very  anthropocentric  proposition  that 
animals  not  useful  to  man  in  some  way  or  other 
were  destroyed  by  the  deluge  was  a  supplemen- 
tary proposition. 

These  views,  however,  he  shortly  afterwards, 
in  the  next  volume  of  the  series,  modified. 

Another  volume,  issued  in  1835,  was  "On  the 
Natural  History  and  Classification  of  Quadru- 
peds." This  was  an  unusually  poor  work.  (We 
use  the  word  was  because  we  speak  of  it  in  rela- 
tion to  the  time  in  which  it  was  issued.)  For 
example,  the  order  of  Marsupials  was  disin- 
tegrated and  representatives  associated  with 
forms  with  which  they  have  scarcely  dental 
characteristics  in  common, much  less  anatomical. 
Thylacinus  was  referred  to  Felida?  (including  the 
Canida?);  in  the  family  of  Didelphidae  (Opos- 
sums) were  thrust  the  Carnivore  genera  Arc- 
tictis  and  Cercolcptcs  and  the  Insectivore  genera 
Cladobates  and  Gytnnura;  the  Wombat  [Phasco- 
lomys)  and  Koala  {Phascolarctos)  were  referred 
to  the  Rodents  or  Glires  proper.  These  are  fan- 
samples  of  the  work. 

A  propos  of  the  disintegration  of  the  order  of 
Marsupials,  Swainson  concludes  (pp.  166,  167) 
that  "it  may  be  expedient  to  advert  to  those 
considerations  which  have  induced  us  to  sepa- 
rate the  carnivorous  marsupials  from  those 
which  are  herbivorous,  and  thereby  to  break  up 
the  order  Marsupiata  of  the  Regnc  Animal. 
Nearly  all  our  leading  naturalists  have  acknowl- 
edged the  artificial  nature  of  this  assemblage, 
uniting,  as  it  does,  animals  of  the  mos1  opposite 
natures,  and  of  the  most  dissimilar  organiza- 
tion, merely  from  the  circumstance  of  their  pos- 
sessing a  marsupial  pouch.  Upon  what  reasons 
M.  Cuvier,  by  instituting  this  order,  was  in- 
duced to  violate  the  very  first  principles  of  his 
own  arrangemenl  which  every  one  sees  is 
mainly  founded  upon  the  structure  of  the  teeth 
— we  know  in. 1:  but  this  single  circumstance  is 
sufficient  to  excite  the  strongest  suspicion  that 


his  arrangement  is  not  natural.  This,  at  least, 
was  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrived,  after 
the  most  matured  investigation  we  could  give 
the  subject,  and  after  endeavoring  in  vain  to 
discover  a  circular  series  among  the  marsupial 
animals.  It  .'as,  therefore,  with  no  small  grati- 
fication that  we  found  our  own  impressions  con- 
firmed by  the  opinions  of  a  naturalist  eminently 
versed  in  this  branch  of  zoology",  E.  T.  Bennett. 

Swainson,  like  these  whose  sentiments  he 
shared,  again  showed  his  inability  to  look 
beneath  the  skin.  It  scarcely  need  be  added, 
now,  that  there  are  innumerable  points  of  agree- 
ment between  the  different  groups  of  Marsu- 
pials distinguishing  them  from  all  other  mam- 
mals. 

He,  however,  greatly  exaggerated  the  weight 
of  English  sentiment.  There  were  only  two 
English  zoologists  of  prominence  who  had 
given  expression  to  similar  opinions,  the  one 
cited  (Bennett)  and  Mr.  Ogilby.  At  the  same 
time,  two  much  more  scientific  men  (Richard 
Owen  and  G.  R.  Waterhouse)  were  engaged  in 
studies  which  led  to  opposite  conclusions. 

Owen,  in  a  memoir  published  in  1837,  espe- 
cially declared  "The  agreement  of  the  Marsu- 
pial animals  in  so  important  a  modification  of 
the  cerebral  organ  as  the  absence  [or  atrophy]  of 
a  corpus  callosum  and  septum  lucidum,  affords 
addition  aland  strong  grounds  for  regarding  them 
as  a  distinct  and  peculiar  group  of  Mammalia; 
and  when  to  this  modification  of  cerebral  struc- 
ture are  added  the  traces  of  the  oviparous  type 
of  structure,  presented  in  the  circulating  and 
absorbent  systems,  together  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  osseous  and  generative  apparatus, 
we  may  with  reason  suspect  that  distribution  of 
the  Marsupiata  to  be  artificial,  and  founded  on 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  mutual  affini- 
ties, which,  from  a  modification  of  the  teeth 
and  extremities  alone,  would  separate  and  dis- 
perse the  species  amongst  corresponding  groups 
of  the  Placental  Mammalia."* 

Waterhouse,  in  a  volume  of  the  same  series 
("The  Naturalist's  Library"  >  on  which  Swain- 
son had  co-operated,  took  occasion  to  controvert 
his  statement  in  a  volume  on  the  "Marsupialia 
or  Pouched  Animals."  He  truly  asserted,  "it  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Swainson  is  in  error,  in  stat- 
ing that  'nearly  all  our  leading  naturalists 
have  acknowledged  the  artificial  nature  of  the 
assemblage;'  but  I  think  we  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  say,  with  safety,  that  all  the  most  eminent 
anatomists  (these  being  at  the  same  time  zoolo- 
gists) agree  in  uniting  them  at  least  all  who 
have  written  on  the  subject,  and  who  have  had 
the  necessary  materials  for  forming  a  just 
opinion.  I  could  wish,  however,  that  this  im- 
portant quest-ion  should  not  rest  upon  authority ; 
but  to  go  through  the  train  of  reasoning,  by 
which  the  anatomists  have  arrived  at  their  con- 
clusions, would  require  more  space  than  can  be 
spared  in  a  volume  like  the  present  one.  and, 
moreover,  would  not  be  suited  to  a  popular 
work"  i  p.  <>.>.  <>4). 

The  "Marsupial  Pouch"  which  Swainson  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  sole  characteristic  of  the  Mar- 


♦Profussor  Owen  'On  the  Structure  "i"  the   Brain   In   Marsupial  Animal-..' 
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supials,  it  may  be  added,  is   not  even  an  essen- 
tial one,  several  Opossums,  for  example,  being 

destitute  of  the  appendage. 

Man  was  excluded  not  only  from  the  class  of 
Mammals,  but  from  the  Animal  Kingdom!  lie 
avers  (p.  7)  that  '"there  is  not  merely  an  innate 
repugnance,  but  a  disgust  and  abhorrence  in 
every  human  being,  ignorant  or  enlightened, 
savage  or  civilized,  against  the  admission  of 
this  relationship"!  He  asks  (p.  74),  '"Does  man. 
then,  stand  as  the  sole  representative  of  a  Mam- 
miferous  order".  He  answers  (p.  75).  "Man  is 
entirely  exclude  1  lrom  the  Primates  L*.,  and 
consequently  from  the  entire  circle  oj  the  annual 
kingdom" '. 

This  specimen  of  his  "philosophy"  and  theo- 
logy will  suffice. 

The  five  orders  adopted  in  the  volume  were 
Quadrumana,  Ferae,  Cetacea,  CJngulata  and 
Glires.  Three  of  these  were  marred  by  the  in- 
trusion of  Marsupials  and  Monotremes,  the 
latter  being  thrust  into  the  "tribe"  of  the 
"Edentates",  which  was.  with  gross  impro- 
priety, considered  as  a  subdivision  of  Ungu- 
lata. ' 

Swainson  thought  that  Megalonyx  "affords  a 
beiutiful  link  of  connection  between  the  Pachy- 
dermes  and  Edentates".  As  a  corollary  follows 
the  proposition  i  p.  199):  "The  discovery  of  this 
animal,  in  short,  sets  at  rest  the  scruples  of  those 
who  have  imagined  that  extinct  animals  formed 
no  part  of  the  circular  plan  pursued  in  the  crea- 
tion of  existing  races". 

In  the  new  volume  he  admits  more  than  one 
creation.  Apropos  of  the  extinct  mammals  of 
the  Eocene  basin  of  Paris,  he  indulges  in  some 
remarkable  reasoning. 

He  erroneously  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
extinct  fcr.ns  were  related  to  each  other  and 
formed  a  natural  group  and  assumed  that  they 
"were  semi-aquatic  quadrupeds"  and  that  "the 
ploughed  fields,  the  sultry  plain,  or  the  beaten 
road,  would  have  been  certain  death  to  these 
water-loving  quadrupeds";  consequently,  that 
"they  would  have  been  utterly  unserviceable  to 
the  wants  of  man".  The  intense  belief  in  the 
subordination  of  Nature  t<>  Man  then  finds  ex- 
pression. The  ancient  animals  were  extermi- 
nated mainly  to  make  room  for  the  Ruminants 
and  Man.  but  not  entirely  so! 

In  estimating  this  work,  it  need  only  be  re- 
called that  de  Blainville.  as  far  back  as  ls22.  had 
divided  the  class  into  two  subclasses  and.  in  183  !-. 
into  three,  the  Monodelphes,  Didelphes  and 
Ornithodelphes.  and  that  classification  still 
stands.  The  order  of  Marsupials  had  been 
adopted  by  all  competent  maminalogists  ful- 
some time.  Swainson's  ignorance  of  anatomy 
and  his  contempt  for  its  importance  prevented 
him     from     utilizing     the     data     that    had   been 

acquired. 

In  1835  Swainson  lost  his  excellenl  wife.  He 
felt  severely  this  bereavement:  "No  husband 
could  have  been  happier  during  twelve  years," 
h.e  exclaims. 

Swainson's  next  work  was  "On  the  Natural 
History  and  Classification  of  Birds",  which  was 
in  two  volumes  and  published  in  1836  and  1837 
respectively.       A    long    history    of    ornithology 


was    given    and    the  groups  considered  from  his 
peculiar  point  of  view. 

The  birds  constitute  the  second  or  "subtypi- 
cal"  class  of  vertebrates  and  are  themselves 
divided  into  five  orders  a  typical  (Raptures),  a 
subtypical  (Insessores),  and  three  aberrant  col- 
lectively, however,  representing  another  circle. 
As  an  example  of  Swainson  "s  graphic  mode  of 
representation,  his  scheme  of  the  major  groups 
of  birds  is  exactly  reproduced  here  from  the  end 
of  "Part  iii"  and  (vol.  2.  p.  200)  opposite  the  com- 
mencement of  "Part  iv,  Synopses  of  a  Natural 
Arrangement  of  Birds."  The  prime  divisions 
of  all  the  orders  except  Insessores  are  desig- 
nated as  families;  those  of  the  Insessores  as 
tribes  and  each  of  the  tribes  is  broken  up  into 
five  families. 

AVES. 
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His  Insessores  included  almost  all  the  true 
1  'asserine  birds  and  some  of  the  Picarian.  The 
oscine  or  acromyodan  and  clamatorial  or  meso- 
myodan  forms  were  not  at  all  distinguished,  but 
completely  intermixed  and  dispersed  among  the 
unnatural  tribes  and  families. 

The  five  tribes  are  subdivided  into  families 
as  follows: 

The  Dentirostres  have  kaniadae,  Merulidae 
[=  Turdidae] ,  Sylviadae,  Ampelidae  and  Musci- 
capidae. 

The  Conirostres  are  Corvidae,  Sturnidae,  Krin- 
gillidae,  Musophagidae  and  Buceridae. 

The  Scansores  embrace  Ramphastidas,  Psitta- 
cidae,  Picidae,  Certhidae  and  Cuculidae. 

The  Tenuirostres  are  Meliphagidae,  Cinny- 
ridae,  Trochilidae,  Promeropidae  and  Paradis- 
idae. 

The    FtSStrOStreS    are    extended    to   Meropida, 

Halcyonidae,    Trogonidae,     Caprimulgidae    and 
Hirundinidae. 

Most  of  these  families  are  far  from  having 
the  same  limits  as  those  bearing  the  same  names 
nowadays.  No  demarcation  was  made  between 
the  clamatorial  and  oscine  birds;   indeed,  to  get 
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an  idea  of  Swainson's  arrangement,  we  would 
have  to  mix  up  all  the  Psittacine,  Picarian  and 
Passerine  birds*  and  tlu-n  redistribute  them  ac- 
cording to  tin-  supposed  function  (nol  structure) 

of  the  feet  and  the  form  of  the  hill  almost  as 
chance  dictated.  The  Parrots  were  the  only 
large  group  apparent  in  perfect  unity.  The 
Woodpeckers  had  the  Puff-birds  and  Barbets 
forced  into  association  with  them.  As  for  the 
rest,  singing  and  non  singing  birds  were  inex- 
tricably intermixed,  some  forcibly  united,  some 
violently  divorced.  The  combinations  could 
scarcely  be  more  unnatural  and  yet  the  self- 
satisfied  author  sometimes  sees  in  them  the  re- 
flection of  divine  wisdom  and  calls  on  us  to 
join  with  him  in  adoration!  •'Well  may  we  ex- 
claim 'Wonderful  are  thy  works,  O  Lord!  for 
they  are  full  of  wisdom!"  "I 

It  is  amusing  t<>  compare  Swainson's  ideas 
with  those  of  another  quinarian  (P.  J.  Selby) 
who  wrote  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  "Natural- 
ists' Library"  on  the  "Pigeons"  shortly  before 
the  second  volume  of  Swainson's  work  appeared. 
The  editor  of  the  "Library,"  (Sir  William 
Jardtne),  it  may  be  added,  adopted  Swainson's 
views  as  to  the  classification  of  the  "Kasores" 
in  his  volume  on  the  '"Gallinaceous  Bird-". 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  this  classifica- 
tion was  very  similar  to  one  by  his  former 
antagonist,  N.  A.  Vigors,  published  as  far  back- 
as  1X24  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linmean 
Society  of  London,  (vol.  14,  p.  395-517  i. 

The  great  differerce  between  this  classifica- 
tion and  that  prevalent  at  the  present  day  is  not 
so  much  on  account  of  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge as  on  account  of  Swainson's  ignorance  of 
the  researches  of  continental  naturalists  and 
his  inability  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
anatomy  for  the  classifications  of  birds  as  well 
as  other  animals.  The  truth  of  this  state- 
ment will  be  evident  on  a  comparison  between 
the  classification  now  exhibited  and  that  pub- 
lished ten  years  earlier  (in  1827)  by  L'Herminier, 
a  native  of  the  French  island  of  Gttadaloupe, 
while  a  resident  of  Paris. 

To  note  a  few  instances,  L'Herminier  cor- 
rectly appreciated  the  differences  of  the  Ostri- 
ches and  Penguins  from  other  birds,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Passerines  and  the  Swifts. 
the  homogeneity  of  the  former,  and  the  affinity 
of  the  Hummingbirds  and  Swifts.  He  had 
arrived  at  his  conclusions  chiefly  by  a  study  of 
the  "sternal  apparatus"  of  birds. 

No  surprise,  however,  should  be  felt  at  Swain- 
son's ignorance  of  the  characters  manifest  in 
the  sternal  apparatus  or  the  vocal  organs,  or 
even  of  the  external  modifications  which  are  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  anatomical  ones.  The  fact 
is  noteworthy  chiefly  as  evidence  of  the  want 
of  preparedness  to  even  attempt  "f/ir  natural 
system."  Nevertheless,  the  path  for  future  in- 
vestigation had  already  been  indicated,  not 
only  by  L'Herminier  (1827)  but  by  Nitzsch  1828) 
and  Gloger  (1834).  Naturally  Swainson  was 
ignorant  of  the  works  of  these  foreigners  and 
if   he   had    known  of  them,  his  disdain  for  ana- 


tomical   characters    would   have    caused  him  to 
neglect  them. 

But  Swainson  should  not  be  too  much  blamed 
for  his  ignorance  and  ignoring  of  the  researches 
of  the  eminent  foreigners  just  named.  The 
merits  and  significance  of  their  work  and  results 
were  not  fully  appreciated  till  nearly  half  a 
century  later  than  their  publication. 

In  1838,  the  cyclopaedic  series  was  increased 
by  another  volume,  the  overflow  from  his  work, 
on  Mammals  and  Birds,  entitled  "Animals 
in  Menageries."  This  was  supplemented  by  an 
appendix  of  "Two  centenaries  and  a  quarter  of 
birds,  either  new,  or  hitherto  imperfectly  de- 
scribed." A  large  portion,  especially  that  rela- 
tive to  Mammals,  is  a  compilation  of  little  value 
although  Swainson  vigorously  disclaimed  in  his 
"Taxidermy,"  etc..  (p.  384),  that  "the  greater 
part  was  copied  from  Latham"  in  answer  to  a 
charge  that  it  was  by  T.  C.  Eyton. 

In  1838,  the  first  volume  "and  in  182°.  the 
second  volume  of  "The  Natural  History  of 
Fishes,  Amphibians  and  Reptiles  or  Monocar- 
dian  Animals"  were  published.  The  work  was 
the  worst  of  the  series  and  is  one  of  the  worst 
works  ever  published  on  the  subject.  By  some 
authors  it  has  been  resolutely  ignored.  It,  how- 
ever, contains  main-  new  generic  names  which 
have  been  recognized  by  recent  authors.  In 
almost  all  cases,  nevertheless,  most  of  the 
genera  so  adopted  were  very  poorly  defined  and 
their  proper  limits  were  only  recognized  b}r 
later  authors. 

An  analysis  of  this  work,  indicating  the  new 
genera  that  were  good  and  the  many  that  are 
synonyms  has  been  published  by  Doctor  Swains 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia  for  1882,  (pp.  272-28-'). 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  we  learn  from 
Doctor  Giinther,  that,  while  engaged  in  his  work 
on  fishes,  or  preparing  for  it.  a  traveler  named 
T.  C.  B.  Weir  (27  and  29  March,  1837)  offered 
him  collections  made  in  the  river  Gambia,  and 
in  the  collections  were  "specimens  in  bottles 
and  clay"  of  the  wonderful  lung-fish  afterwards 
described  b}r  Professor  Owen  as  Protopterus  an- 
nectens.  Swainson  did  not  avail  himself  of  this 
opportunity  to  make  known  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant discoveries  of  the  century  and,  if  he 
had,  we  may  feel  assured  he  would  not  have  ap- 
preciated its  significance. 

Early  in  1840,  another  work  "On  the  Habits 
and  Instincts  of  Animals"  was  published  in  the 
Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting volume  of  the  series. 

Again  in  1840,  Swainson  furnished  the  cyclo- 
paedia 'A  Treatise  on  Malacology,  or  Shells  and 
Shell  Fish".  Swainson  had  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  shells  and  his  new  work,  as  a  whole, 
was  not  only  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
time  but  in  some  respects  much  in  advance  of 
it. 

Later  in  1840,  he  gave  a  work  on  "Taxidermy, 
Bibliography,  and  Biography."  The  Taxi- 
dermy was  (piite  a  fair  expression  of  the  state 
of  that  art  in  his  time  and    in  it  are  some  excel- 


*The  Lyre  Hint  i  Menura),  ■•>■  i  rue  Passerine,  was  associated  «  ith  Uegapodiut  among  the  Rasores. 
acacioD  of  Birds,  ii.  85. 
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lent  hints  and  advice.  The  Bibliography  and 
Biography  were  based  on  the  list  of  authorities 
given  by  Cuvier  in  his  Regne  Animal  and  was 
increased  by  titles  of  works  and  articles  he 
knew,  chiefly  of  English  origin,  and  of  others 
taken  at  second  hand.  The  Biography  was 
further  amplified  by  articles  furnished  by 
James  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh. 

For  the  last  volume  of  the  series,  "The  History 
and  Natural  Arrangement  of  Insects,"  he  felt 
obliged  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  some  one 
better  acquainted  with  general  entomology 
than  himself.  First,  he  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  Prof.  John  Obadiah  Westwood  ami 
letters  dated  23  March,  25  March.  2s  March  and 
30  April,  1840,  passed  between  the  two,  but  they 
were  fruitless.  Then  he  began  a  treaty  with 
Mr.  William  Edward  Shuekard.  That  gentle- 
man, in  a  letter  of  10  July,  1S4<>.  enumerated 
"the  entomological  publications  of  the  da}'" 
for  his  benefit  and.  in  two  letters  dated  11 
August  and  22  August.  1840,  refers  "to  an  ar- 
rangement with  S  to  write  jointly  an  entomo- 
logical work,  he  engaging  to  correct  S*s  part" 
and.  in  ailotherof  29  September,  1840,  announces 
that  he  was  "engaged  upon  the  same  work." 
Eater  in  the  same  year,  (on  December  14,)  the 
work  was  published  under  the  title  already 
given. 

While  Swainson  was  industriously  engaged 
in  compiling-  the  volumes  of  the  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
paedia lie  deviated  on  several  occasions  to  pre- 
pare volumes  for  other  purposes.  Three 
volumes  were  contributed  to  "the  Naturalist's 
Librarv",  a  series  of  forty  volumes  published 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Sir  William 
Jardine  and  at  the  cost  of  the  publisher,  W.  H. 
Ei/.ars  of  Edinburgh.  The  volumes  thus  con- 
tributed to  the  "Library"  were  entitled  as 
follows: 

In  1837,  "Tin-  Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of 
West  Africa"  appeared  in  two   volumes. 

In  1838.  "The  Natural  Arrangement  and  Rela- 
tions of  the  family  of  Flycatchers  or  Musci- 
capidae"  was  issued  in  one  volume. 

It  need  only  be  remarked  here  that  the  ar- 
rangement was  unnatural  in  the  extreme. 

As  Swainson's  work  on  the  Cyclopaedic  scries 
and  the  Naturalist's  Library  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  he  became  uneasy  about  his  future  pros- 
pects and  looked  in  various  directions  to  see 
what  opening  there  was  for  him.  He  communi- 
cated with  several  friends,  among  them  W.  J. 
Burchell.  Dr.  Joseph  Goodall,  C.  Hodgson,  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker,  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte,  Dr. 
John  Eindley,  W.  S.  MacLeay  and  Isaac  Taylor. 

Bonaparte  evidently  had  been  favorably  im- 
pressed by  Swainson,  for  in  July  (19)  1838,  he 
proposed  that  the  two  should  co-operate  in  the 
compilation  of  a  work  comprising  diagnoses  of 
all  the  known  species  of  birds;  he  suggested 
that  Swainson  should  go  to  Rome  and  reside 
with  himself  while  engaged  on  the  work. 
Bonaparte  estimated  that  there  were  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  species  to  be  recog- 
nized. Swainson  replied,  giving  his  terms  for 
co-operation  and  baiting  Bonaparte  by  the 
statement  that  he  had  "another  offer  from 
Hodgson  to  publish  an  Indian  Zoology  in  folio"- 


He  offered  his  collection  of  birds  for  .£500.  He 
also  indicated  that  he  would  be  able  to  furnish 
each  year  two  or  three  volumes  of  the  same  size 
as  those  of  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes'  Histoire 
Naturelle  des  Poissons  (small  octavo);  he  speci- 
fied as  the  price  ,£175  for  the  text  of  each  volume 
and  15  shillings  each  for  the  plates;  he  wanted 
payment  half  yearly. 

The  negotiations,  did  not  result  in  a  business 
agreement. 

He  also  sought  to  be  placed  on  the  civil  list 
and  the  K t.  Rev.  Edward  Stanley,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, i(>  April.  1839,)  offered  him  "a  testimonial 
in  reply"  to  his  "application  for  assistance  in 
his  endeavours  to  be  placed"  on  the  list.  The 
application,  however,  was  not  successful. 

After  these  failures,  in  1838,  Swainson  made 
up  his  mind  to  leave  England,  if  nothing  else 
should  turn  up.  and  settle  in  one  of  the  Austral- 
asian colonies;  he  counselled  with  his  friends 
and  endeavored  to  learn  the  merits  of  Australia, 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  One  of  the  first 
he  informed  of  his  intentions  was  his  old  friend, 
the  African  traveler,  William  J.  Burchell. 
That  gentleman  wrote  to  him  in  August  (6th), 
1838  and  January  (29th),  1839,  dissuading  him 
from  leaving-,  but  advocating  the  advantages  of 
Tasmania.  Doctor  Goodall  also,  in  a  letter  of 
March,  1839,  declared  that  he  was  "not  re- 
conciled to  S's  expatriation".  A  naturalist- 
collector,  T.  J.  Eempriere,  in  January,  183'), 
wrote  from  Port  Arthur,  giving  information  as 
to  the  cost  of  living"  and  the  prospect  in  Tas- 
mania. But,  neglecting-  their  advice,  he  finally 
determined  to  emigrate  to  New  Zealand. 

Sir  William  Hooker  gave  information  about 
New  Zealand  which  his  son  (the  future  Sir 
Joseph  i  was  to  visit  with  the  Antarctic  Expedi- 
tion. Mr.  T.  Woodcombe  in  1840  (27  February, 
6  March  and  24  March)  addressed  him  "about 
a  Plymouth  Company  for  settlements  in  New 
Zealand",  and  the  entomologist  of  the  British 
Museum,  Adam  White,  wrote  (31  August,  1840) 
"about  collecting  insects  in  New  Zealand". 

A  preliminary  to  his  departure  was  to  dispose  of 
his  large  collection  of  drawings  and  specimens. 
He  made  overtures  to  the  British  Museum,  and 
offered  his  zoological  collections  and  drawings 
through  W.  J.  Broderip  and  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Forshall.  but  the  latter  (May  15,  1830),  in  behalf 
of  the  trustees,  informed  him  that  they  declined 
to  purchase  the  collections.  He  also  offered  his 
"ornithological  collections  and  drawings"  to 
the  Earl  of  Derby  (Edward  Stanley)  but  the 
Earl's  reply  <2S  February.  1840)  evidently  was 
not  satisfactory.  He  also  advertised  his  collec- 
tions for  sale  in  a  couple  of  the  volumes  of  the 
"Cyclopaedia".  Finally,  he  communicated  with 
the  well-known  publisher  and  secondhand  book- 
seller, John  Bohn,  and  two  letters  from  him  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Swainson  correspondence, 
one  dated  22  May  and   the  other  IS  August.  1839. 

Swainson    had    published    several    numbers  of 

an  illustrated  subscription  work  on  conchology 
of  quarto  size,  but.  <>n  account  of  the  pressure  on 

his  time  for  the  series  he  had  undertaken,  had 
been  obliged  to  discontinue  it.  The  plates  on 
hand  and  copyright  were  sold  and  the  work- 
published     in     1841,     under     the    editorship    of 
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Sylvanus  Hanley,  with  new  text,  as  a  second 
edition  <>t"  "Exotic  Conchology;  or  Figures  and 
Descriptions  of  beautiful,  or  undeserved  shells". 

After  having  made  most  of  Ids  arrangements 
for  emigration,  he  learned  of  the  retirement  of 
John  George  Children  from  thekepershipof  the 
Zoological  Departmenl  of  the  British  Museum 
and,  in  March,  1840,  sent  an  application  for  the 
vacant  position  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Rev.  J)r.  William  Howley)  in  whose  power  the 
appointment  rested.  The  Archbishop  does  not 
seem  to  have  gone  beyond  the  acknowledgment 
of  receipt  of  Swainson's  letter.*  At  the  same 
time,  he  applied  to  Children,  asking  him  to  use 
his  influence  to  promote  the  candidature,  but 
Children  declined  to  do  so,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  J.  E.  Cray,  then  a  subordinate  in 
the  department,  was  the  one  best  qualified  for 
the  post. 

Swainsdn  was  not  content  to  look  out  for  his 
material  welfare.  He  was  solicitous  for  his 
spiritual  future  and  not  only  for  his  own,  but 
for  his  fellow  creatures.  He  contemplated  some 
missionary  work  in  New  Zealand,  and  sought 
information  from  several  persons.  J.  Bunting 
(21  April,  1850)  gave  him  information  about 
such  matters  and  also  (11  November,  1840)  fur- 
nished him  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  mis- 
sionaries in  New  Zealand;  Mr.  D.  Coates  also 
wrote  (27  March,  1840)  to  him  giving  further  in- 
formation. Mr.  E.  S.  Cotton  of  London  also 
sent  him  letters  (18  August,  1838  and  14  Jan- 
uary, 1840)  about  religdous  matters. 

Swainson  did  not  intend  to  abandon  zoologi- 
cal studies,  and  was  careful  to  give  notice  that 
he  intended  still  to  prosecute  his  investigations 
and  to  continue  collecting.  Adam  White  was 
not  the  only  one  he  conferred  with  about  future 
work;  he  also  communicated  with  Hugh  dim- 
ming, the  great  shell  collector  (24  November, 
1840),  as  well  as  with  Edward  Doubledav  (8  July 
and  20  July,  1840),  C.  S.  Rafinesque  (April,  1840), 
and  others. 

His  parting  words  in  the  autobiographical 
sketch  published  late  in  1840  were — 

"The  greater  part  of  my  collections,  I  trust, 
will  be  transported  to  New  Zealand,  where  they 
may  possibly  stimulate  others  to  the  study  of 
nature,  and  form  the  basis  of  a  Zoological  In- 
stitution. My  career,  as  a  professional  author, 
will  soon  close".  And  he  adds,  in  a  foot  note, 
instructions  as  to  his  future  address: — 

"That  ni3r  foreign  correspondents  may  not 
construe  this  into  a  total  abandonment  of  zoolo- 
gical pursuits,  I  still  hope  to  communicate  with 
them  as  heretofore;  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  ex- 
change duplicate  insects,  etc.,  particularly  from 
India,  America,  the  Cape,  and  different  parts  of 
Australia.  For  this  purpose,  parcels  sent  to  me 
to  England,  should  be  directed  to  the  care  of 
Messrs.  Longman,  Orme,  and  Co.,  Paternoster 
Row;  or.  Id  W.  Shuckard,  Esq..  librarian  to  the 
Royal   Society,  Somerset    House,  London,     l'.ut 

as  Sydney  is  the  most  direct  channel  of  commii- 
Cation     between     New     Zealand,    India,    and     the 

Brazils,  anything  sent  from  those  quarters  may 
be  addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Reid,  chemist, 
Sydney:  or  to  the  -care  of  the  Officer  in  charge 


of  the  Commissariat  of  Accounts,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales'  ". 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  reconcile  the 
"trust"  as  to  "the  greater  part  of  [his]  collec- 
tions" with  the  fact  that  he  had  disposed  of 
them  before  leaving.  Possibly  he  might  not 
have  completed  his  negotiations  and  might  have 
despaired  of  doing  so  when  he  wrote. 

The  industry  of  Swainson,  it  will  have  been 
seen,  was  manifested  in  the  production  of  at 
least  one  and  often  two  volumes  a  year.  Con- 
sequently he  must  have  made  good  use  of  his 
time  and  allowed  little  to  go  to  waste.  Never- 
theless, editors  and  publishers  often  prodded 
him  to  greater  expedition.  Lardner  frequently 
wrote,  urging  him  to  more  speed,  but  appears 
to  have  given  up  in  January,  1838.  The  pub- 
lishers, Longman  &  Co.,  in  April  (24),  1840, 
wrote,  "pressing  him  for  completion  of  the 
'Cabinet  of  Nat.  Hist.'  before  his  departure" 
from  England.  Incidentally,  too,  there  was 
much  correspondence  about  terms  and  money 
matters  and  Swainson  presented  bills  and  de- 
mands which  were  resisted  by  the  publishers. 
It  seems  that  Swainson  received  ^200  for  the 
Preliminary  volume. 

There  was  considerable  correspondence,  also, 
between  the  Edinburgh  publisher,  W.  H. 
Lizars,  and  Swainson  relative  to  the  volumes  for 
the  Naturalist's  Library.  In  one  letter  (25 
January,  1837),  Lizars  "remonstrated  against 
S's  overcharges  for  his  contributions  to  the 
'Naturalists'  Library'  "  and  adds  that  the  editor, 
Sir  William  Jardine,  also  "thinks  them  exorbi- 
tant." 

Finally,  however,  Swainson  completed  the 
volumes  for  which  he  had  contracted  and  settled 
with  the  publishers,  apparently  to  their  sat:'s- 
faction. 

Late  in  1840,  Swainson  with  his  children  left 
England  in  a  vessel  bound  for  New  Zealand. 
That  vessel  was  disabled  and  obliged  to  deviate 
from  its  course  and  visit  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  refit. 
It  has  been  reported  that  many  of  his  effects, 
and  among  them  his  collection  of  drawings, 
were  lost  to  himself  at  least.  Nevertheless, 
much  may  have  been  rescued,  for  his  corres- 
pondence for  many  years  was  saved. 

His  biographer  for  the  Limuean  Society  in- 
forms us  that,  "on  his  arrival  in  New  Zealand, 
he  soon  found  that  he  had  been  misled  by  ex- 
aggerated representations.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, suffer  himself  to  be  dejected  by  these 
losses  and  disappointments".  From  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  "he  had  brought  with  him  numerous 
vegetable  productions,  which  he  thought  would 
be  suitable  to  the  climate  of  New  Zealand,  and 
he  set  himself  energetically  to  work  to  establish 
himself  in  his  new  abode". 

He  eventually  settled  at  a  place  called  "Fern 
Grove"  on  the  River  Hutt. 

The  present  writer  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
any  definite  information  respecting  his  life  in 
the  colonies.  Part  of  it  was  spent  later,  in 
1851,  in  New  South  Wales  and.  in  1853,  in  Tas- 
mania.     In  Tasmania,  he  appeared  to  have  been 

[Concluded  on  page  //6.) 


lSee  Taxidermy,  etc.,  p.  840. 
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Comments. 

THE   NINETEENTH    CONGRESS  OS  THE    AMERICAN 
ORNITHOLOGISTS'    DNION. 

Another  year  has  come  and  gone,  and  again 
the  Ornithologists  of  the  American  Union  have 
assembled  in  annual  congress.  Their  meetings 
were  held  in  the  halls  of  New  York  City's  great 
museum, — a  museum,  by  the  way,  that  stands 
already  among  those  of  all  most  famous,  where 
so  many  times  before  they  have  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  museum  authorities,  and  the 
genial  cordiality  of  the  custodians  of  its  orni- 
thological treasures,  who.  together  with  the 
other  members  of  the  New  York  contingent, 
have  always  contributed  so  much  to  the  pleas- 
urable attractiveness  of  these  gatherings  a1 
the  metropolis. 

On  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  November 
the  active  members  convened  for  the  transac- 
tion of  annual  business.  All  the  officers  of  tin- 
past  year  were  reelected,  and  a  change  in  tin- 
character  of  membership,  previously  proposed, 
was  discussed  and  effected.     This  provides  for 


the  creation  of  a  new  class,  between  the  active 
members  and  the  associates,  to  be  composed  of 
those  now  among  the  associate  list  who  are  most 
active  in  ornithological  work.  Those  formerly 
known  as  active  members,  will  now  be  called 
Fellows;  those  of  the  new  rank,  Members;  the 
Associates  as  before.  Five  of  the  six  vacancies 
in  the  limited  list  < if  fifty  Fellows  were  filled  by 
the  following  elections:  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer  and 
Prof.  F.  E.  L.  Beal,  both  of  Washington,  D.  C; 
Mr.  Outram  Bangs,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Mr.  Joseph 
Grinnell,  of  Palo  Alto,  Cal.;  and  Dr.  Louis  B. 
Bishop,  of  New  Haven.  Conn.  The  number  of 
Members,  in  the  new  classification,  is  to  be 
limited  to  seventy-five,  all  but  twenty  of  which 
were  selected  at  this  meeting-. 

For  three  days,  beginning  on  Tuesday  the 
twelfth  of  November,  there  were  regular  morn- 
ing sessions  of  the  Union  at  11  o'clock,  and  in 
the  afternoons  at  2,  the  time,  as  is  customary, 
being-  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  scientific  papers. 

On  the  first  of  these  days  Prof.  H.  C.  Rumpus, 
on  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  Museum,  in  a 
brief  but  very  happy  address,  welcomed  the 
members  assembled  and  extended  the  freedom 
of  the  institution;  to  which  a  fitting  reply  was 
made  by  the  President  of  the  Union,  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam.  Following  this.  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  "The  Present  Outlook  for 
Stability  in  Nomenclature;"  Dr.  J.  Dwight,  Jr., 
one  on  "The  Plumages  of  the  American  Gold- 
finch"; and  Mr.  F.  M.  Chapman  spoke  "On 
Methods  in  Museum  Bird  Exhibits".  Succeed- 
ing the  midday  adjournment,  as  on  all  three 
days,  the  members  of  the  Linnaean  Society  of 
New  York-  entertained  the  Union  at  luncheon. 
In  the  afternoon  the  subjoined  papers  occupied 
the  time:  "The  White-winged  Crossbill  in  Cap- 
tivity" by  Mr.  James  H.  Hill;  "Some  Impres- 
sions of  Texas  Birds"  by  Messrs.  L/Ollis  Agassiz 
Fuertes  and  Harry  C.  Oberholser;  "Ornitho- 
logical Notes  from  Northern  New  Hampshire" 
by  Judge  John  N.  Clark;  and  "Routes  of  Bird 
Migration  Across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico"  by  Prof. 
W.  W.  Cooke;  the  last,  in  the  absence  of  the 
author,  read  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  November  13,  the 
following  formed  the  program:  "The  American 
and  European  I  [erring  <  lulls"  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen; 
"Audubon ian a"  by  Mr.  Ruthven  Deane:  "The 
Moult-  and  Plumages  of  the  North  American 
Ducks"  by  Dr.  J.  Dwight.  Jr.;  "Se\en  New 
Birds  from  the  United  States"  by  Dr.  Edgar  A. 
Mearns.  In  the  afternoon  there  were  three 
papers,  all    illustrated    by  lantern    slides:      "A 
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Naturalist  in  Yucatan"  by  Mr.  E.  \Y.  Nelson; 
"Photography  in  North  Dakota  Bird  Colonies" 
by  Rev.  Herbert  K.  Job  and  "A  Reconnoissance 

in  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest"  by  Mr.  F.  M. 
Chapman. 

The  forenoon  session  <>f  Thursday  was  devoted 
to  Mr.  Hubert  L.  Clark's  paper,  "Are  Humming- 
birds Cypseloid  or  Caprimulgoid?";  to  Mr.  Otto 
Widmann's  "Lisl  of  the  Birds  of  Wequeton- 
sing,  Mich."  and  Mr.  Spencer  Trotter's  "Notes 
on  the  Ornithological  Observations  of  Peter 
Kalm."  The  afternoon  was  occupied  by  papers 
relating  to  bird  protection,  consisting  of  the 
"Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Protection  of 
North  American  Birds"  by  Mr.  Witmer  Stone: 
••Results  (  Obtained  under  the  Thayer  Fund"  by 
Mr.  William  Dutcher;  "National  Bird  Protec- 
tion Its  Opportunities  and  Limitations"  by 
Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer;  "Gulls  of  the  Maine  Coast, 
and  Miscellaneous  Notes"  by  Messrs.  William 
Dutcher  and  William  L.  Bailey:  and  '•Some  Re- 
sults of  Bird  Protection"  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Chapman, 
— the  two  last  illustrated  by  stereopticau  views. 
This  completed  the  program:  the  next  congress 
of  the  Union  will  be  held  in  Washington. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Horuaday, 
the  ornith<  >1<  >gists  and  their  friends  were  invited 
to  inspect  New  York's  new  Zoological  Park  on 
Friday  the  following  day.  and  for  those  who 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  exceed- 
ingly enjoyable  entertainment  was  provided. 

Nor  should  we  fail  to  mention  the  convention 
of  Audubon  Society  workers  which  took  place 
in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union.  Delegates  from  the 
various  societies  met  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 14,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee 
last  year  appointed  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  perfecting  some  kind  of  national  organiza- 
tion. The  recommendation  of  this  committee. 
to  the  effect  that  a  national  committee  be 
formed,  to  consist  of  a  single  delegate  from 
each  society,  and  to  have  for  its  object  better 
cooperation  among  the  various  societies,  was 
finally  adopted.  After  some  general  discussion 
the  meeting  was  declared  adjourned,  to  assem- 
ble, however,  it  is  hoped,  next  year  in  the  city 
of  Washington.     H.  C.  O. 


Letters. 


NOTE   ON    THK    NOMENCLATURE    OF     BERMUDA 
BIRDS. 

Editors  of  the  Osprev: 

Mr.  A.  Hyatt  Verrill  published  a  short  paperon 
the  Bermuda  avifauna  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Science  for  July,  1901,  (issued  the  last  of 
June).  He  also  printed  a  more  detailed  article 
in  "The  Osprev,  (v,  pp.  83-85)  for  June,  1901, 
(issued  in  July)  with  figures  of  the  three  follow- 
ing species  and  of  the  Tropic  Bird  photograph- 
ed from  life.  In  these  articles  he  described  the 
Bermuda  Cardinal  Bird  and  the  Bluebird  as  new 
sub-species,  peculiar  to  Bermuda.  The  Cardi- 
nal Bird  he  named  Cardinalis  cardinalis  Som  t- 
sii;  the  Bluebird,  Sialia  sialis  Bermudensis:  the 
Ground  Dove,  Columbigallina  passerina  Baha- 
mensis. 

Outrara  Hangs  and  Thos.  S.  Bradlee  also  pub- 
lished a  paper  on  the  Birds  of  Bermuda  in  "The 
Auk"  for  July.  1901.  (pp.  249-257),  in  which  new 
name-,    are    given    to    some    of    these    birds    and 

others  which  they  call  new  species. 

They  named  the  Ground  Dove.  Columbigallina 
bermudiana;  the  White-eyed  Vireo,  Vireo  ber- 
mudianus;  the  Catbird,  Galeoscoptes  bermudia- 
nus;  tin-  Cardinal.  Cardinalis  bermudianus.  Mr. 
Verrill's  firsl  article  appears  to  have  been  pub- 
lished a  few  days  earlier  than  the  latter. 

To  in-  it  seems  quite  useless  to  regard  these 
very  slightly  differentiated  forms  as  distincl 
('species."    Tin-  differences  noted,  in  the  Ground 


Dove.  Catbird  and  Vireo,  are  trivial  and  scarcely 
sufficient  to  constitute  varieties.  To  consider 
them  as  "subspecies"  is  certainly  a  sufficient 
strain  on  the  much-stretched  meaning  of  the 
term. 

In  respect  to  the  Ground  Dove,  there  are  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  it  was  introduced  into 
Bermuda  from  the  Bahamas,  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  islands,  like  many  other  things. 
None  of  the  earlier  writers  mention  it  in  the  lists 
of  birds  that  they  gave.  This  would  hardly 
have  been  the  case  had  it  been  present,  for  it  is 
exceedingly  tame  and  familiar. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  in  Bird  Lore,  October.  1901, 
(p.  178),  states  that  the  original  Motacilla  sialis 
Linne,  ed.  x.  p.  187,  was  from  Bermuda.  This 
is  not  correct.  Linne  gave  it  as  "Bermudis  & 
America  calidore."  He  also  quoted  Catesby, 
Hist.  Carolina,  etc..  p.  48,  pi.  47.  1731.  Catesby 
says  that  he  had  seen  it  in  "■Carolina.  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  the  Bermudas."  But  he  >1ate^  in 
his  preface  that   his  birds  were   mostly  drawn  in 

Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  he  spent  several 
year-  in  drawing  them.  A  few  were  drawn  in 
the  Bahamas,  where  he  spent  about  a  year. 
mostly  on  the  ti>he-~  and  plants.  He  does  not 
say  tiiat  he  made  any  drawings  in  Bermuda, 
where  he  probably  made  a  mere  passing  visit. 
The  Bluebird  does  not  occur  in  the  Bahamas. 
His  figure  clearly  represents  the  common  North 
American  variety.      A.   K.   VBRRIIX. 
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STokiks  of  Bird-Life  by  T.  Gilbert  Pear- 
son. Richmond:  15.  F.  Johnson  Publishing 
Company.  1901.  [12mo.,  236  pp.,  col.  front. 
Price  60  centsj . 

This  modest  little  volume  is  a  collection  of 
interesting  stories  of  bird-life  pleasantly  told. 
There  are  twenty  of  these  in  all  and  two  ap- 
pendices as  follows. 

The  Arredondo  Sparrow  Hawk.  Our  Chimney 
Dwellers.  The  Childhood  of  Bib-Neck,  (Wilson's 
Plover),  Robin  Redbreast,  An  Old  Barred  Owl, 
The  Birds  of  Cobb's  Island.  Virginia,  A  pair  of 
Eagles,  Bird  Key,  The  Mocking  Bird,  The  Vul- 
tures, Wood  Duck  Life,  Tue  Snowbird.  A  Bob- 
white  Family,  Levy,  the  Story  of  an  Egret, 
The  Quest  for  the  Cormorant's  Nest,  Cuckoo,  the 
Rain  Prophet,  Ruffle-Breast,  the  Shrike,  The 
City  of  the  Longlegs,  A  Quartet  of  Woodland 
Drummers  [=  Woodpeckers],  Winter  Life  on  a 
College  Campus,  Appendix  I,  Appendix  II. 

"My  purpose  in  writing  these  stories  and 
sketches  of  birds,"  says  the  author,  "has  been 
that  I  might  make  others  acquainted  with  the 
ways  of  some  of  the  wild  birds  which  have  been 
of  so  much  interest  to  me.  Should  they  serve  to 
give  the  reader  a  little  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  our  feathered  neighbors  of  the  field 
and  woodland,  1113'  main  object  will  have  been 
accomplished. 

"These  stories  are  not  fanciful,  but  are  true  to 
bird-life.  The  Arredondo  Sparrow  Hawk,  Ruffle- 
Breast  and  Socrates  were  particular  birds  well 
known  to  others  as  to  me.  In  the  case  of  the 
Bobwhite  family,  and  Bib-neck,  the  Plover,  I 
have  combined  into  the  lives  of  a  few  birds  in- 
cidents I  have  known  to  occur  to  many.  The 
accounts  of  visits  to  birds'  nests,  bird  colonies 
and  the  like  are  given  as  they  occurred.  In  the 
Appendix  some  suggestions  are  offered  to  the 
student  and  the  teacher". 

We  shall  quote  a  few  paragraphs  of  some 
chapters  in  order  to  give  our  readers  a  glimpse 
of  the  author's  pleasing  style.  In  "An  Old 
Barred  Owl",  after  explaining  the  capture  of  a 
Crow  by  the  Owl  the  previous  night,  the  author 
states: 

"Next  morning  when  I  awoke  I  heard  a  great 
outcry  among  the  Crows.  They  were  living  ex- 
citedly about    their    roosting   pines   rawing   and 

cawing  with   every  possible  degree  of  anger  in 

their  voices.  They  seemed  to  be  diseussing 
something  of  importance,  and  when  a  conclu- 
sion was  reached  they  at  once  started  to  carry 
out  their  plans.  Over  the  peanul  field  they 
streamed,  and  continued  on  across  the  old  corn- 
field where  the  Bobwhite  family  was  taking  its 
breakfast.  Straighl  to  the  bottom  land  woods 
they  tlew.  and  scattering  about  overhead  began 
searching  the  trees  and  bushes,  craning  their 
necks  downward  and  peering  into  every  place 
where  an  Owl  could  hide.  The  clamor  never 
ceased  for  a  moment  as  the  search  went  on. 
What  the  signal  was  I  could  not  tell,  but  at  some 
word  all  turned  their  at  tent  ion  1,,  a  tall  cedar, 
in  which  a  sharp  eye  had  found  the  object  of 
their  quest.  It  was  the  old  Owl,  sitting  on  a 
limb  close  to  the  trunk  and  blinking  his  big 
eyes    as    if    in    wonder     at     all     the    unusual 


noises  about.  Oh,  how  they  screamed  at  him! 
"Murderer,  murderer",  they  yelled.  "You  Owl, 
you  Owl  -you  eat  folks  raw,  raw,  caw,  caw, — we 
saw.  we  saw.  you  old  outlaw,  outlaw".  They 
reviled  him,  they  told  him  as  plainly  as  in  words 
which  could  be  spelled  that  they  detested  the 
very  thought  of  him". 

While  looking  over  "The  Snowbird"  we  find: 
"Visit  the  Junco  in  his  summer  home  and  you 
will  find  his  lodge  a  simple  little  nest  of  grass 
and  rootlets  hid  away  in  a  low  bush,  or  in  some 
snug  spot  on  the  ground;  and  if  the  season  be 
early  you  may  find  in  it  four  or  five  brown- 
spotted  eggs.  Here  too  you  may  hear  his  sing- 
ing: and  his  short  trill  of  early  spring  has  now 
a  deeper,  sweeter  tone". 

"There  is  a  picture  which  will  long  linger  in 
my  mind,  of  a  pair  of  Snowbirds  and  their  nest, 
up  on  the  side  of  Grandfather  mountain.  When 
we  saw  it  the  morning  sun  was  flooding-  the  Blue 
Ridge  in  a  blaze  of  golden  light.  Down  the 
slopes  and  into  the  valleys  its  foremost  rays 
were  darting,  jewelling  in  their  course  a  thous- 
and dewdrops  on  every  tree  and  rock.  Grand 
and  beautiful  were  the  surroundings;  as  fresh 
did  the  world  seem  as  if  just  from  the  Creator's 
hand.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  mountain, 
where  it  was  always  sure  of  the  warmth  from 
the  rising-  sun,  a  little  bird  sat  snugly  in  her 
nest  on  the  ground.  Now  the  light  shown 
directly  upon  her,  but  later  when  the  blazing 
orb  should  climb  higher  through  the  heavens, 
there  was  the  shelter  of  an  overhanging  cluster 
of  leaves  to  protect  her  from  the  scorching  rays. 
Her  head  turned  inquiringly  from  side  to  side, 
as  with  first  one  eye  and  then  the  other  she  ex- 
amined a  neighboring  laurel  bush  behind  which 
appeared  two  heads.  'Queer  they  keep  looking 
at  me',  she  may  have  said  to  herself,  'but  I 
guess  they  will  not  hurt  a  body'". 

"Just  then  her  mate  flew  along  and  alighted 
on  the  topmost  spray  of  a  neighboring  bush. 
He  evidently  did  not  see  the  strangers,  for  a 
moment  later  in  a  low  reassuring  tone  he  began 
his  morning  song.  Louder  and  more  confident 
he  became  as  the  beauty  of  the  morning  and  the 
sense  of  security  of  his  mate  and  their  trea- 
sures grew  upon  him.  His  head  was  thrown 
back,  his  white  breast  contrasted  strongly  with 
his  black  head  and  gray  coat,  and  his  throat 
swelled  as  the  enchanting  strain  came  stronger 
and  clearer.  Ah!  why  did  we  ever  have  to  leave 
the  singer  and  his  song"! 

Again,  in  "A  Bobwhite  family",  whose  nest 
has  just  yielded  "thirteen,  little,  brown,  fuzzy, 
down  covered  balls",  we  find: 

"Great  was  the  anxiety  of  the  old  ones  that 
day.  for  they  had  so  many  duties  to  perform. 
Nourishment  must  lie  found  for  mouths  which 
as  yet  li.nl  never  tasted  food.  The  grass  must 
be  watched  for  lurking  cat  or  skunk  or  gliding 
snake.  One  eye  must  be  kept  open  for  dogs  or 
men.  The  sky  must  be  watched  for  murderous 
hawk,  while  all  the  time  great  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised to  keep  the  family  together". 

But  a  sadder  strain,  a  call  for  sympathy  for 
our  feathered  friends,  appeals  from  all  the 
sketches;  while  the  author  refrains  from  preach- 
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ing  or  moralizing,  he  can    not  help  presenting 
the    mrny    vicissitudes    which    surround    each 

little  bird",  for  instance,  in   the  same  chapter  as 
the  last  quoted  from,  we  find: 

"Still  another  was  struck  by  a  shot  that  fatal 
day  in  the  peanut  field,  hut  had  been  able  to 
make  its  escape  with  the  others.  When  cover 
was  reached  it  had  picked  the  feathers  out  of  the 
wound  in  its  side  and  cleared  away  the  blood, 
doing  the  best  it  knew  for  its  hurt.  Hut  the 
heavv  sickening  pain  in  its  body  continued. 
All  day  it  crouched  trembling  or  ran  on  after 
the  others  when  the  dread  of  being  left  alone 
came  upon  it.  It  tried  to  ease  its  pain  by  eating 
certain  berries  or  leaves  which  old  Mother 
Nature  whispered  in  its  car  might  be  good. 
Through  the  long  hours  of  that  autumn  day  it 
knew  no  joy,  only  sorrow  was  in  its  heart,  and 
a  great  fever  was  in  its  brain,  and  a  swimming 
dizziness  in  its  eyes.  At  times  it  struck  with 
its  beak  hard  and  wantonly  into  the  ground 
wdiere  it  lav.  as  if  seeking  a  solace  there.  A 
choking  thirst  almost  stilled  the  piteous  notes 
of  complaint  which  at  times  escaped. 

••As  the  evening  came  down  the  gathering 
call  of   the    family    sounded   over   in    the    field. 


The  bird  endeavored  to  rise,  but  the  exertion 
only  resulted  in  spasms  of  pain  and  it  lay  hope- 
lessly fanning  the  ground  with  its  wings.  Oh! 
the  agony  of  that  day,  and  the  hours  yet  to 
follow!  The  dews  of  night,  which  soon  began  to 
gather,  revived  the  bird  a  little,  but  this  only 
made  it  more  conscious  of  its  sickness  as  the 
hours  of  darkness  wore  on.  There  it  lay  alone 
beating  out  its  life  in  the  forest.  There  was  no 
sound  save  the  sounds  of  the  night,  the  singing 
of  the  crickets  in  the  grass,  the  croaking  of  the 
frogs  down  in  the  swamps,  and  the  distant  bay- 
ing of  the  farmer's  dog". 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  having  a  frontis- 
piece in  color  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk,  and  seven 
other  full  page  plates,  together  with  seventy- 
two  text  figures  prepared  by  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of  J.  L.  Ridgway. 

All  in  all,  we  believe  it  to  be  a  most  interest- 
ing contribution  which  will  find  a  wide  circle  of 
friends.  

The  frontispiece  of  this  issue,  is  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Fisher  of  Baltimore, 
Md.  The  notes  relating  to  this  nest  were  pub- 
lished in  October,  1899,  (iv,  No.  2).— Ed. 
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commissioned  by  the  colonial  government  to 
report  on  the  forests  and  did  make  a  report  on 
them.  He  also  kept  up  his  interest  in  concho- 
logy  and  presented  to  a  local  society  (Royal 
Society  of  Van  Diemen's  Land)  three  papers  on 
the  classification  of  shells.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  given  up  his  correspondence  with 
other  naturalists.  At  least  no  letters  later  than 
1840  were  in  the  collection  recently  acquired  by 
the  Linnaean  Society  of  London. 

Eventually,  he  returned  to  his  former  home 
in  New  Zealand  and  there,  in  1855,  (December 
7th),  gave  up  his  struggles  and  his  life. 

In  addition  to  the  volumes  already  mentioned 
as  published  by  Swain  son,  several  others  have 
been  named  by'Mr.  Boulger  in  the  biographical 
sketch  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biograr. hy 
(vol.  55,  p.  193).  These  are  "Observations  on 
the  Climate  of  New  Zealand,  1840,  8vo.";  "The 
Faculties  of  Birds,  1847";  and  "The  Domestic 
Habits  of  Birds,  n.  d." 

The  "Observations  on  the  Climate  of  New 
Zealand"  (1840)  has  been  attributed  to  the 
naturalist.in  the  sketch  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Linnaean  Society  as  well  as  in  the  Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography  and  various  biblio- 
graphies, but  the  same  work  has  been  attri- 
buted also,  in  the  same  Dictionary  and  on  the 
next  page  (p.  194),  to  another  and  apparently 
not  nearly  related  William  Swainson,  the  first 
attorney  general  of  New  Zealand.  The  latter 
was  undoubtedly  the  author.  The  relationship 
<>f  the  two  Swainsons  (if  any)  has  not  been 
indicated. 

The  other  titles  must  be  the  result  of  some 
mistake    as    they    do    not     appear    in  the  Biblio- 

theca  Zoologica  of  Cams  and  Engelmann,  nor 
in  the  Catalogues  of  the  British  Museum. 
Zoological     Society,     or     I/muaan      Society      of 

London.     They  may  indicate  reprints  of  parts 

of,  or  extracts  from.  Swainson's  real  works. 


Collections  or  parts  of  collections  of  more  or 
less  importance  made  by  Swainson  still  exist  in 
various  museums.  The  last  part,  and  appa- 
rently supposed  to  be  more  complete  than  it  ac- 
tually proved  to  be,  was  purchased  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  "many  of  the  speci- 
mens are  still  preserved  in  the  University 
Museum,"  according  to  Professor  Newton.  A 
small  collection,  it  is  said,  chiefly  of  shells,  had 
previously  been  obtained  for  Manchester. 

Most  of  his  drawings  and  manuscripts  appear 
to  have  been  retained  by  Swainson.  His  subse- 
quent losses  by  shipwreck,  too,  must  have  been 
less  than  reported  at  the  time.  At  any  rate,  a 
daughter  returned  to  England  with  a  collection 
of  934  letters  written  by  236  correspondents, 
covering  the  full  period  of  his  scientific  activity 
and  extending  from  1806  to  1840.  These  were 
purchased  in  1899  for  the  Linnaean  Society  of 
Loudon  for  ^50  and  arranged  by  the  president. 
Dr.  Albert  C.  L-  G.  Giinther,  as  has  already 
been  noticed  in  the  OSPRKV  (v.  p.  13). 

It  seems  also,  from  a  "Catalogue  of  the  Colo- 
nial Museum  Library"  of  New  Zealand  (1900), 
that  the  Library  has  note  books  of  Swainson, 
such  being  entered  (p.  56)  as  "Swainson's  Col- 
lection, (two  books  of  pencilled  notes  and  figures 
of  fishes.)"  without  any  other  data. 

The  address  of  Doctor  Giinther  and  his  accom- 
panying "Catalogue  of  the  Swainson  corres- 
pondence" has  been  very  useful  in  the  Compila- 
tion of  the  present  "Life"  and  have  been  par- 
tially corroborated  by  the  present  author. 
During  the  forenoon  id'  a  day  in  July.  1901, 
through  the  courtesy  id"  the  accomplished  assis- 
tant secretary.  Mr.  J.  G.  Darting,  he  was 
allowed  to  freely  consult  the  manuscripts  and 
utilize  the  information  derived  from  them  as 
lie  would. 
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PREFACE. 


The  fifth  volume  of  The  Osprfy  has  been  finished,  and  with  it  a  well  rounded  period  of  five 
years — a  lustrum — has  been  completed.  Maturity  has  been  attained,  and  the  desire  to  throw  off 
the  old  plumage  and  to  take  on  a  new  one,  which  has  been  felt  for  a  long  time,  may  now  be  fitly 
realized.  A  moult  is  seasonable.  With  the  present  volume  a  first  series  of  the  magazine  is 
brought  to  an  end.     A  new  one  will  follow. 

The  interest  in  the  Journal  was  purchased  by  one  of  the  managing  editors  at  the  instance  of 
the  late  Doctor  Coues  after  the  first  number  of  a  third  volume  had  been  already  issued.  Various 
causes  later  entailed  upon  the  purchaser  the  necessity  of  either  abandoning  it  or  continuing  it  under 
other  auspices.  The  latter  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and  he  was  fain  to  edit  it 
himself  with  the  assistance  of  the  ablest  of  the  ornithologists  resident  at  Washington.  Under 
such  conditions  the  last  two  of  the  volumes  have  been  published. 

The  style  and  typography  adopted  by  the  original  editor  was  continued,  but  with  some  essen- 
tial modifications,  by  Doctor  Coues.  Those  modifications  were  introduced  into  the  second  number 
of  the  third  volume. 

A  dislike  to  depart  abruptly  from  a  standard  once  adopted,  influenced  the  succeeding  editors 
in  preserving,  for  the  time  being,  the  system  as  left  by  Doctor  Coues.  Thejr  were  determined, 
however,  at  the  end  of  a  definite  period,  to  assume  a  new  dress  and  apply  new  methods.  The  time 
has  now  come. 

The  new  series  will  be  entitled  as  the  old,  but  numbered  as  "second  series,  volume  one"  and 
so  on;  the  numeration  will  be  also  continued  from  the  first,  however,  and  volume  one  will  thus  be 
"volume  six  of  the  complete  series",  etc.  The  text  will  be  in  large  type  (,Small  Pica  or  11-point 
instead  of  Brevier  or  10-poiut)  and  the  numbers  will  consist  of  24  in  place  of  16  pages,  or  the 
equivalents  as  plates,  two  pages  being  represented  by  one  plate.  The  proportion  of  bod}'  and 
supplement  will  vary,  sometimes  4  or  8  pages  of  the  latter  will  be  given  with  16  or  20  pages  of  the 
former,  and  sometimes  these  proportions  will  be  reversed. 

The  "Life  and  Times  of  William  Swainson"  is  concluded  in  this  volume.  Originally  it  was 
intended  to  be  completed  in  four  numbers  of  The  Ospkey,  but  friends,  in  whose  judgment  the 
author  and  editors  feel  confidence,  expressed  approbation  of  the  mode  of  treatment  and  urged 
that  the  life  be  made  the  medium  of  much  interesting  and  important  information  respecting  the 
conditions  of  science  and  "philosophy"  in  the  time  covered.  The  biography  consequently  was 
extended  and  has  become,  to  some  extent,  the  history  of  a  peculiar  and  interesting  stage  of  science 
prevalent  in  the  third  and  forth  decades  of  the  past  century.  For  a  time,  the  ideas  charac- 
teristic of  that  stage  were  dominant,  and  those  who  shared  them  looked  down  with  scorn  upon 
the  humbler  students  who  were  content  to  deal  with  facts  and  with  contempt  upon  poor  anatomists, 
who  were  scarcely  deemed  entitled  to  be  called  zoologists!  It  is  interesting  to  turn  back  and  view, 
through  the  long  vista  of  past  years,  the  contrast  between  the  approved  ornithology  of  that  time 
and  the  work  done  then  and  before  that  time  by  ornithotomists.  The  latter  were  not  recognized 
as  true  ornithologists  and  were  completely  ignored  by  those  who  usurped  the  right  to  be  exclu- 
sively so  called.  But  those  ornithotomists  were  laving  the  foundation  stones  of  what  is  now 
recognized  as  the  science  of  ornithology  and  the  philosophy  then  regnant  has  long  since  been 
discarded. 

For  over  two  years,  the  editors  have  had  in  hand  engraved  portraits  of  a  number  of  naturalists 
prominent  in  American  ornithology  as  well  as  sketches  of  their  lives.  It  was  deemed  inadvisable, 
however,  to  give  undue  prominence  to  biography  and  consequently  that  material  has  been  held 
back  until  the  Life  of  Swainson  was  finished.  The  time  has  now  come  to  utilize  the  matter  and 
the  first  of  the  lot  will  be  published  in  the  initial  number  of  the  new  series  of  The  Osi'KEY. 

It  was,  for  a  long  time,  hoped  that  a  serial  work  on  American  Birds  could  be  issued  as  a  sup- 
plement to  The  OSPREY,  but  the  attempts  to  organize  the  force  to  undertake  such  a  work  on  a 
uniform  plan  were  unsuccessful.  For  the  present,  therefore,  the  editors  are  compelled  to  suspend 
the   attempt.     Meanwhile   they  will   issue,  as  a  supplement,  signatures  of  a  new  work  on  general 


ornithology.  This  wil1  be  brought  fully  up  to  date.  The  wants  of  the  American  reader  will  be 
especially  considered,  and  more  attention  will  be  paid,  in  proportion,  to  American  forms  than  to 
others.  Those  of  other  lands,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Australia  will 
also  be  given  a  prominent  place.  There  are  so  many  works  on  European  Birds  readily  accessible 
that  less  attention  need  be  given  to  them  than  to  the  others,  but  they  will  by  no  means  be 
neglected.  One  or  two  plates  will  be  issued  with  each  number  but,  as  in  the  case  of  such  works 
generally,  will  not  correspond  with  the  text  of  the  number  in  which  they  appear.  Instructions 
for  arrangement  and  binding  will  be  given  with  the  final  number. 
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Columba  fasciata 7 

migratoria. 
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Columbidae  168 
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American.  H6,  147 

Colvin,  Walter  Scott  104,  108,  109 

Colymbidae  168 

Corn  psothly  pis  46 
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Conilera 

Conirostres 

Contopus  richardsoni 


PACK. 

22,  164 

19 

142 

168 

7,  117 

Coppersmith  .  140 

Con  virus  58 

Copsychus  saularis  138 

Coracopsis  158 

Corilana  143 

Cormorant  20,  45,  174 

Florida  69,  132 

Spectacled  45 
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Corvidaf  122 

Corvultur 126 

Corvus  americanus. 7,  101 

australis 122 

cristatus  57 

ossifragus  161 

torquatus  122 

Corvidae 168 
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communis  151 

novae  zealandiae 45 

Coues     48 
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California  7 
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Florida  101 

Crymophilus  fulicarius  7 
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Cygnus  bewickii  24 
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Dacclo  143 

Da  ma  138 

Daniel.  J  no.    W  ,   Jr  118-19,  135 

Darjeeling  138 

Daulias  galzi  138 

Deane,  Ruthven  63 

Dendrocitta  rufa  122 

Dendroica  aestiva  7 

blackburniae  85 

castanea  22 

caerulescens  22 

coronata  162 

discolor  118-19 
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Dendroica  dominica 162 

maculosa 22 

palmarum  162 

pensylvanica 22,  85 

striata 22,  85 

vigorsii 162 

virens  22 

Dendronessa 39 

Dentirostres 116^168 

Desmognathae 47,  48 

Dhouli 123 

Dhyal 138 

Dicaaidae 140 

Dicaaum  cruentatum  140 

Dichromanassa  rufescens 133 

Dicruridae 123 

Dicrurus  caerulescens  123 

Dididaj 168 

Diomedea  exulans  128 

Dissemurus  paradiseus 123 

Diver,  Hell  6 

Dodo 160 

Dowitcher,  Eastern 147 

Dove.     132 

Bahama  Ground  84,  85,  148 

Ground  133,  148,  176 

Mourning 7,  8,  115,  148 

Turtle    151 

Drepanis   pacifica 45 

Dromaognathae -•■-     ■     47 

Dromaeus  ater 45 

Dryobates  borealis 92,  149 

pubescens 10, 149 

medianus  100 

villosus 10 

"  audubonii 9,    149 

Dryonastes  sinensis 122 

Duck,  Black 132 

Canvas-back 57,  157 

Florida 132 

Labrador 45,  96 

Pied 45 

Mandarin   20 

Red-headed 57 

Ring-neck 151 

Summer 57 

Wood  69,  116,  174 

Dwight    HO 

Dysornithia 39 

Eagle  174 

American  45 

Bald  42,  45,  03,  148 

headed  93 

Fishing  2b 

Gray-headed  Fishing.  42 

Harpy  20,  108 

Water  2I> 

White-headed  161 

White-bellied  Sea  93 

Eckstorm.  Fannie  Hardy.  47 

Eclectus  pectoralis  roratus  47,  ISO 

Edvardocopeia  142 

Edvardotrouessartia  142 

Edwards,  A.  Milne  14,48 

Egret  109,  133,  172 

Reddish.  133,  147 

Snowy  133 

Elanoides  forficatus  148 

Elan us  11 

Elliott,  J.    C 159-60 
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Emberiza  

126 

aureola 

139 

luteola 

139 

melanocephala 

139 

pallida 

38 

[Plectrophanes)  picta 

38 

Etnberizitanagra. 

127 

Embernagra 

126 

Empidonax  flaviventris 

22 

trailli 

117 

Emu,  Black 

45 

Enilorac 

143 

Eophona  melanura 

139 

Eos  riciniata 

ISO 

Eremophila 

46 

Ereunetes  pusillus 

147 

Erythaca  rubecula 

..     44 

(Sialia)  arctica 

38 

Erythrura  prasina. 

139 

Estrekla  astrild 

139 

Eudynamis  honorata 

140 

Eulabes  intermedia 

138 

Eulabetida? 

138 

Falco. 

11,  12 

carolinensis 124,  125 

cayennensis 124,  125 

haliaetus.  124,  125.  141 

haliaetos  carolinensis.  125,  141 

harlani.. 24 

pensylvanicus  58 

sparverius 149 

Falconida; 168 

Finch 115 

House. 7 

Finn,  F 121-3,  138-40,  150-1 

Fissirostres 168 

Flamingo 20, 101,  109 

Flicker 47,  91,  100,  103,  104,  132 

Red-shafted 7 

Yellow-shafted 102,  103,  149 

Florida  coerulea    147 

Flycatcher,  Acadian 121 

Canadian 36,  69,  91 

Great  Crested.  36,  61,  68,  91,  135/161 

Traill's  117,  120 

Foudia  madagascariensis 139 

Francolinus 151 

Fregata  aquila  93 

Fregilus  graculus  122 

Fregilupus  varius  45 

Frigate  Bird 42,63,  105 

Krin^illa  cyanea  57 

montifrin{,rilla.      139 

rufa 57 

tristis  .........     57 

Fringillidae - 139,  168 

Fulica  americaiia  11*>,  147 

Galeoscoptes  bermudianus  17<> 

( i-alerita  cristata  136 

Gallinae  151 

Gallinago  delicata  147 

major  39 

Gallinula  galeata  147 

Gallinule.  147 

Gallus.  160 

Gannet.  20 

Garrulax  bispecularis  122 

leucolophns  122 

monoliger.  122 

pcctoratis 122 


Garrulus  brachyrynchus 

lauceolatus 
Grazetta  candidissima 
Gecinoinorphas 
Geese,  Wild. 
Gennasus  nycthemerus 
Geocichla  citrina 
Geococcyx  californiantis 
Geopelia  cuneata. 

striata 
Geothlypis  agilis. 

(Opornis)  formosa 

roscoe 

trichas 

t.  brachidactyla  : 

restricta . 
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......     38 

122 

133 

48 

157,  159 

151 

138 

7 

151 

151 

22 

144 

36,  164 

36 

22 

125 


Gill,  Theodore     8-14, 11-13,  23-30,  37-43,  46-7,  58-9, 

62-3,  71-8,  92-3,  105-8,  124-7,  141,  152-5. 

158,  167-72 

Glareola 48 

Gnatcatcher,  Blue-gray 86,  87,  88,  91,  121 

Goose,  Canada 57 

Goldfinch 57,  74,  84 

American 85 

Arkansas 7 

European 84,  85.  139 

Willow. 7 

Grackle,  Boat-tailed. 163 

Bronzed 119 

Florida.  163 

Purple 106 

Gracula  quiscula 57 

Graculipica  nigricollis 138 

Grallatores.  ....... 168 

Grammatoptila  striata 123 

Grebe,  Pied-billed  6,  120,  132 

Greenfinch.    139 

Grosbeak,  Black-headed..  139 

Blue 104,  135 

Rose-breasted    8,89,173 

Grus  mexicana. 147 

Guara  alba 132 

Guilielmoscottia. -  14~ 

Guillemot,  Common  16 

Guinea-fowl 128,160 

Guan.  153 

Gulab  Chasm I25 

Gull,  California 116 

European  173 

Glaucous  85 

Herring      1*6 

Sabine's  33 

Winged  I34 

Gytnnorhina  leuconota  123 

tibicen  1-3 

flavicollis  139 

Habia  melanocephala  ' 

Halcyon     I-™ 

Halcyonidae  1("s 

Haliaeetus 11 

leucocephalus  1*8 

leucogaster  ..  "3 

Harewa  ^-3 

Harporhynchus  rufus  •■  1"9 

Hartlaub,  Dr.  Gustav  63 

Hawk.  Broad-winged  1^ 

Fish  11     12.  25-2S,  40-42.  60,  61,  73-/6, 

92.  93,  105,  106,  124,  125, 

141,  149 

"     Bahama..        125 
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Hawk.   Florida  148 

Marsh  148 

Mullet  26,  41 

Red-shouldered  69,  132,  168 

Red-tailed.  148 

.     Western  7 

Sharp-shinned  To,  71,  148 

Slate-coloured  58 

Sparrow  149,  173,  174 

Swainson's  109 

Helinaia  swainsonii  9,  35 

Hehnitlieros  swainsonii  9 

Helminthophaga  46 

Helminthophila  46 

Hemixus  flavula  123 

macclellandi  123 

Heron,  Great  Blue  6,  20,  22,  56,  69,  100,  121 

Great  white  132 

Green  6,  7,  20,  69,  100,  147 

Little  blue  147 

Louisiana  132,  133 

Night  6,  20 

"     Black-crowned  147 

"     Yellow-crowned  147 

Ward's 133 

Hieraces  11 

Hierococcyx  varius 140 

Hiruudinidae 168 

Hirundo  americana  58 

erythrogaster 115 

Howe,  R   H  96 

Hnma  122 

Humming-  Bird 57,  58,  169 

Ruby-throated 163 

Hummer,  Ruby-throated 69 

Hurrial 151 

Huxley  47 

Hydranassa  tricolor  ruficollis  133 

Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis 116 

Hylcaon  143 

Hyleinathrous  96 

Hylocichla  ustulata  7 

Hy  paean  this  spinoides  139 

Hypotaenidia  paciiica  45 

Hypsipetes  psaroides 123 

Ianthocincla  rufigularis  127 

Ibis 132 

White 132 

Wood  42,  153 

Indigo  Bird.  57,  91,  100 

Ingersol.  46 

Insessores  152,  168 

Jack-snipe  132,  147 

Jay  32,  87 

"Blue  20.21.  57.  85,  100 

Blue  fronted  6,  7,  116 

California  6 

Florida  Blue  162 

Woodhouses  117 

Job.  Herbert  K.  51-54 

Jordan.  D.  S  46 

Junco  20 

Thurberi  115 

Thurber's  115,  117 

Kaka  45 

Kakado  57 

Kastura  138 

Kesraj  123 

Kildeer '•  n'h  132,  147 


Kingbird 

Arkansas 
Kingfisher 

Belted 
Kinglet,  Golden-cronwed 
Kite,  Fork-tailed 
Koel 
Kokla 
Lacedo 

melanops 
Lammergeyer 
Laniadas 

Laniida; 

Lanius  carolinensis 
elegans 
excubitoroides 
ludovicianus .. 

Lanocira  '• 

Larida: 

Lark 

Chinese 

Meadow 

Mexican  horned 

Shore 

Larus  bonapartii 

brachyrhynchus  ... 
californicus  .. 
franklin  ii 
glauctis 

hutchinsii 

ridibundus 

zonorhynchus 

Leptodon  cayennensis  

Lestris  richardsonii 
Leucosarcia  picata 
Leucosticte 

tephrocotis 
Limosa  edwardsii 
Limpkin 
Linaria 
Linnet..  
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69,  100,  124.  163 

7 

6,  42.  68,  69,  To,  149 

7,  115 

20,  121.  125,  165 

148 

148 

1.51 

143.  157 

159 

25 

168 

123 

58 

.38 

38 

102 

143 

168 

44 

139 

21,  57,  132 


39 

39 

116 

39 
85,  108 
.....     38 

108 
38 

124 
39 

151 
39 
38 
38 

147 
39 
44 


Lioptila  capistrata 123,  138 

Liothrix  lutea                             133,  138 

Livoneca  143 

Longchamps,  Baron  Edmond  de  Selys  64 

Long-tail  .83 

Loon  20 

Lophort3'x  calif  ornica  6 

Loriculus  galgulus 150 

Loriida.'  150 

Lorikeet.  150 

Lorius  domicella  150 

garrulus.  58 

Lyre  Bird  168 

Macaw,  Red  150 

Machlolophus  xanthogenys  122 

Macrocercus 58 

Macrocercina  58 

Macrorhamphus  147 

Magpie,  American  117,  122 

Mallard  116 

Mamo,  Black  and  Gold  45 

Marble,  Chas.  C  45 

Mareca  americana  132 

Martin,  Purple  21,  69,  164 

Meadowlark  21.  57.  152 

Soul  hern  163 

Western  7.  21 

MegaUcma  marshallorum 140 
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Megalsema  virens 
Megapodida;  .. 
Megapodius 

Megascops  asio  

Melanerpes  bimaculata  

carol  in  us 

formicivorus  bairdi. 
Meliphagidae 
Melophus  melanicterns 
Melopsittacus  undulattis 
Melospiza  fasciata 

georgiana 
Memora 
Menura 
Meropida: 
Merula  migratoria 


I' AGE. 
141 
168 
168 
149 
139 
85,  149 


168 

139 

150 

7,  22,  115 

162 

48 

48,  168 

168 

96 


Merulaxis  126 

JMeralidae  168 

Mernlisynallaxis  127 

Mesia  argentauris  123 

Metoponia  pusilla  139 

Microglossum  58,  59 

Microglossia  58 

Mildorin  57 

Milvus  11 

Mimus  polyglottus  85,  164 

Minivets 123 

Mirafra     139 

Mniotilta  varia  164 

Mockingbird  21,  57,  58,  78,  84,  85,  164 

Molpastes  bengalensis 123 

leucogenys 123 

leucotis  . 132 

Molothrus  .     39 

Motacilla  sialis  t 176 

Munia.        ..  139 

atricapilla       139 

castaneithorax        139 

maja        139 

malacca  139 

oryzivora  122 

Murre  134 

Murrelets 134 

Muscicapa  96 

vertice  nigra  57 

Muscicapidae  138,  168 

Musophagidae  168 

Myiarchus  crinitus..  135,  163 

Myiophoneus.  123 

caeruleus  123 

temmincki  123 

Mynah,  Talking  ...  138 

Mvristicivora  luctuosa  .  157 

Nalicora  143 

Na  nodes  58 

Natatores  168 

Nectariniida' ..  139 

Nerocila.  ..  142 

eleus  fernandina;  li)4 

Nestor  norfolcensis  45 

productus  45 

Nighl    Hawk  51-4,  57-6,  119 

Eastern  136 

Texan  115 

Xilt.ivri  sundava  138 

Norton,  Arthur  H  112 

Notornia  albus  45 

Nowell,  Rowland  J  lb, 

Xumenius  hudsonicus  147 

Numida     ...  160 
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Nuthatch  69,  100 

Brown-headed 165 

Florida. 165 

White-bellied.  2) 

White-breasted 8i 

Nyctanassa   violacea  147 

Nycticorax  nycticorax  naevius 6,  147 

Nyroca. 96 

Ocvphaps  lophotes  ...    151 

Oberholzer  173-4 

Odontriorchis  palliatus. 125 

Oidemia  americana. 39 

Oldfieldthomasia 142 

Olencira 142 

Oreortyx  pictus  plumiferus 6 

Oriole        16 

Baltimore 8,58,1^0 

Orchard  58,   85 

Oriolidae 12} 

Oriolns  Baltimore 58 

melanocephalus  123 

mutatus.  58 

niger.  Z9 

trailli     123 

Oroscoptes  montanus       7 

Orpheus  meruloides 38 

Orfraies.  .....     26 

Ortolan  3 

Osmotreron  bicincta 151 

Ospray.  26 

Ospries 26 

Osprey 6,11-12.6-1 

American         141 

Australian -       125 

Bahama 141 

European      141 

Ossifrage  T6 

Ostrich. 158 

Otocompsa  emeria.  123 

Otocoris  a.  chrysolaema.  7 

flaviventris 123 

Oustalet  Emile  .     14 

Ouzel,  American  117 

Oven  Bird  69,90,91,120 

Owl,  Barred  174 

Burrowing  21 

Florida  69.  132,  149 

Screech 149 

Great  Horned 58,69 

Ground  149 

Snowy 58 

OysterCatcher 134 

Pala?ornina 58 

Palajornis 58 

columboides.  150 

cyanocephalus  150 

exsul  45 

fasciatus  150 

finschi  ISO 

magnirostris  150 

nepalensis  150 

schisticeps  150 

torquatus  150 

Palmer.   William       57-8,  86-8,  95-6,  102,  112.  131, 

161-3,  147-0 

Pandion.   11,  12,  25 

australis  26 

carolinensis  26,  141,  149 

haliaitus  26,  141 

"       carolinensis 141 
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Pandon  haliaetus  halisettts 

"  leucocephalus 

"  ridgwayi 

leucocephalus 125, 

ridgwayi  26,  125,  135, 

Pandiones 

Pandionidae 11> 

Pandionini. 

Paradisea   apoda 

Paradiseida?  122, 

Paralcyon. 

Paroaria  cucullata. 

Paroquet 

Parrakeet 

Australian 
King 
Parrot,  Green 

African  Grey  150, 

Philip  Id 

Red-vented 

Rock 

Sea 

Partridge 

California 

Grey 

Plumed  Mountain 

Parula      4b, 

Parus   bicolor  

Parus  r.  neglectus 

Passer  montanus.   

Pastor  roseus 

Pavo  cristatus 

muticus 

nigripennis 

Pearson,  T.  G 

Pawi  

Peacock,  Japan 

Peko .' 

Pelican  

White 109, 

Pelecanida; 116, 

Pelecanus  (Carbo)  dilophus 
ery  throrhynchos . 
Pericrocotus  speciosus.. 
brevirostris 

Perisoreus  

Perruches  

Petrochelidon  lu nitrons 

Peucaea  aestivalis 

"         bachmanii 

Pewee.  

Wood  ..  

Western  Wood 7, 

Pezoporus  

Phaeton  aethereus 

americanus  

Phalacrocorax  dilophus  rloridanus        

perspicillatus 

Phalaenoptilus  nuttalli 

Phalarope  Red  

Wilson's  116, 

Phalaropus  tricolor      

Phasianida,'  

Pheasant  

Crow.  

Golden.  

Silver  

Philomela  

Phloguenas  luzonica 


141 
141 
141 
141 
141 

11 
168 

11 
122 
168 
143 
139 
109 
150 
150 
150 
138 
151 

45 
151 
150 
134 

57 

6 

151 

6 

1C0 

165 

7 

85 
138 
151 
151 
151 
174 
138 
151 
122 
100 
116 
168 

39 
116 
123 
123 

39 

59 

7 

164 

164 

176 

69 
117 

58 

84 

83 
132 

45 
101 
7 
117 
116 
151 
151 
140 
151 
151 

25 
151 


PAGB. 

Phoebe 88.  89,  91,  161 

Black..  ,..,. 7 

Pica  pica  hudsonica  117 

rustica  122 

Picidse  140,  168 

Picus  aiidubonii  9,  38 

(Aptei  nus)  arcticus  38 

auratus.  58 

phillipsii        96 

querula  9 

Pidha  138 

Pie,  Tree  122 


Pigeon. 


134,  153 

7 


Band-tailed 

Fruit  151 

Hollandais  45 

Passenger  57 

Pionus  chalcopterus  .  151 

Pipilo  erythrophthalmus  .  146 

alleni  164 

f.  crissalis  ....  7 

m.  megalonyx 7 

Piranga  ludoviciana  il5 

Pitta  brachyura  140 

Pittidaj  140 

Platycercus  58 

eximius    .  150 

Ploceidze 139 

Ploceus  139 

atrigula 139 

baya.  139 

megarhynchus 139 

Plover 100 

Piping  100 

Semi-palmated  .  100 

Wilson's .  174 

Plyctolophiiia  58 

Podilymbus  podiceps..  132 

Poephila  cincta 139 

gouldiae  139 

mirabilis 139 

Polioaetus  11 

ichthyaetus  42 

Pblioptila  caerulea ..  86,165 

Polyborus  cheriway  149 

Polytelis  barrabandi  150 

Pomatorhinus  erythrogenys  123 

schisticeps  123 

Popiya  140 

Porzana  Carolina..  147 

Prairie  Chicken  147 

Pratincola  caprata 138 

Prill,  A.  G 133,  134 

Procne 25 

subis 164 

Promeropidae 167 

Prosobonia  leucoptera   . 45 

Psaltriparus  m.  californicus..  7 

Psittaca 59 

Psittacara 58,  59 

Psittaci  .  140 

Psittacidae 58,  150,  168 

Psittacina 58 

Psittacine  167 

Psittacomorphae 48 

Psittacula 58,59 

Psittacus 58 

erithacus  ISO 

Ptilopus 151 
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Ptistes  erythropterus 150 

Puff-birds"  168 

Puffin,  Tufted  99,  134 

PycnonotUS    sinensis  123 

Pyctorhis  sinensis 123 


38 
127 
139 
137 
126 
126 
127. 
132 
147 
151 


Pyrgita  (Pipilo)  arctica 
Pyrrhula. 

europasa 

major 
Pyrrhulagra 
Pyrrhulauda 

Pvrrhulotauagra 
Quail 

Florida 
Rain 

Querquedula  discors  132 

Ouiscalus  39 

major  163 

quiscula  aglaeus  163 

Rail  3,  4 

Carolina 147 

Tahiti  45 

Virginia 58,  147 

Rallidae  168 

Ralluscoryi  123 

virginianus 158 

Ralph,  W.  L 109 

Ramphastidae 168 

Raptores  168 

Rasores 153,168 

Ratitae  47 

Ray,  Milton  S  ...  .  57,115-117 

Razorbill  16 

American  8 

Redbird  3,  4 

Red-start  56,  69,  90,  91,  100 

Regulus  calendula  163 

Richardolydekkeri ...  142 

Richmond,  C.  W.  80,  109 

Ridgwav,  Audubon  Wheelock  80 

Ridgway,  R      16,  79 

Rilev.  J.  H  101 

Rinker,  W.  T.  144 

Rissa  tridactyla     159 

Roadrunner  7,  8 

Robin  32,  58.  70,  132 


American 

Pekin   .. 

Red-breast 
Rocinela 

Rollulus  roulroul.. 
Sada  Pawi 
Sagittifer 
Sandpiper,  Least 

Pectoral 


165 
123 
174 
142 
159 
132 
59 
100 
100,  147 


Semi-palraated  58,  100,  147 

Solitary  100 

Spotted  .91,  100,  lb..  147 

White-winged  45 

Sapsucker,  Y-llow-bellied  47 

Saururae  47 

Saxicola  cenanthe  85 

Say  or  n  is  nigricans  7 

phoebe  163 

Scaphidurua  39 

Scardafella  inca  37 

Scan  sores  168 

Schizognathae  47 

cophagus  .^', 

cyanocephalus  7,  117 
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Scolopacidae 168 

Scolopax  braziliensis. 38 

douglassi. 38 

drummondii 38 

leucurus 39 

semi-palmata 58 

Seiurus  aurocapillus  ...  22,  164 

Selasphorus 39 

Seriuus  icterus 139 

Serpentarius 48,  149 

Setophaga  ruticilla 22 

Sham  as 138 

Sheathbill,  Little 63 

Shrike 32,  174 

Crow,  Australian 123 

Logger-head 58,  164 

Shufeldt,  Percy 21,22,69,70 

Sialia  mexicana 38 

"  occidentalis 1J5 

sialis  163 

"  bermudensis 84,  176 

Silloway,  P.  M 70,  71 

Sitta  carolinensis 85 

"  atkinsii  165 

"  carolinensis 165 

pusilla  165 

Siva  cyanuroptera 123 

Snake  bird 132 

Snowbird 174 

Sora  3,4,5 

Sparrow,  Bachman's 164 

Chipping  162 

English  .      3,  4,  5,  48,  84,  106 

European  85 

Fox-coloured 57 

Grasshopper,  Western       7 

Java 122 

Nuttall's ...       7 

Pine-wood  ..  ...  ...  162 

Prairie 21 

Savanna 132,  164 

Song 7,20,91 

Swamp  164 

Tree  84,  85 

White-crowned 115,  117 

White-throated..  20 

Yellow-winged..  164 

Speotyto  cunicularia 149 

floridana 149 

hypogaea.  149 

Sphenocercus  sphenurus  151 

Spin  us  tristis  85,  1C4 

Spizella  monticola  85 

socialis        164 

Spoonbill,  Roseate  20 

Sporajginthus  amandava  139 

Starling,  Crested  Pied  45 

Red-winged  58 

Stenopsis  ruficervix  116 

Sterna  forsteri  116 

Stictospiza  formosa  139 

Stone,  Walter  King  63 

Stoparola  melanops  138 

Strigidae  168 

St  rix  nyctea.  58 

virginiana  58 

Struthionidae.  168 

Sturnella  alticola  95 

argu  tul  a  ...     95 

hippocrepis  95 
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Sturnella  hoopesi 

inexpectata 
magna  . 

"         ludoviciana. 
"  neglecta 

neglecta 
ineridionalis 
mexicana 
Sturnia  andamauensis 

malabarica. 
Sturnidae  . 

Sturnopastor  contra. 
Sturnus  menzbieri  . 
predatorius 


PAGE. 
95 


95 
163 


95 
95 

95 
138 
138 
13S,  168 
138 
138 
58 
Swainson"      "ll,  12,  23.  24.  29,  37-39  58  59,  71 
72,  136,  137,  152,  155,  165,  1/6 
5,  6,  100 
5,  58,  69,  115 
7.  115 
100 
5,  100,  162 
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Thrush,  Wood  69,  90,  91,  120,  163,  167 

Thryothorusbewickii  spilurus  7 

ludovicianus  miamensis 163 

Tit,   California  Bush  ' 

Tufted  19,  20,  69,  91,  99,  100,  165 

Titlark  16\ 

Torrev.  Bradford.  J" 

Totanus  flavipes  J™ 

melanoleucus  Yy 

Towhee  

Florida 
Trichoglossus 

forsteni . 

ornntus 


Swallow,  Bank 

Barn  . 

Cliff 

Eavt- . 

Rough-winged 


100 

116 

5 

162 

20 

96 

96 

17,  56,  69,  119,  169,  176 


58 

58 

58 

9 

168 

OS.  140 

104 

115 

127,  139 

139 

127,  139 

115 

8,  110 

165 

168 

133 


110 

.     85 

oi.  99,  165 

7 

122 

138 

121,  104 

165 

123 


165 

58 

150 

150 


150 
38 

147 
12 
25 

122 

168 


Tree  . 

Violet-green 
White-bellied. 
White-breasted 

Swan 

Trumpeter 
Whooping 
Swift.  Chimney 
Sylvania  canadensis 
coronata 
marilandica 
sialis 

swain  son  ii 
Sylviadae 

Svrniuiu  nebulosum  alleni 
T.ichvcineta  bicolor 

thalassina. 
Tangara 

Taeniopygia  castanotis 
Tanagra 

Tanager,  Louisiana 
Scarlet 
Summer  . 
Tantalidai 
Tantalus  loculator 
Teal,  Blue-winged  f»* 

Green-winged  *•?- 

Temenuchus  pagodarum  J£| 

Tenuirostres 

Tern,  Black 4<  1(» »'  J" 

Foster's '     « 

Tetrao  franklinii.  •?* 

(Lagopus)  leucurus  ^» 

virginianus  ^ 

Tetraonida? 

Thereiceryx  zeylonicus 
Thrasher 

Brown 

Sage 

Thrush,  Chinese  Jay 

English  Song 

Golden-crowned 

Hermit 

Indian  Jay 

Louisiana  Water  "  '•    '1 

Russet-backed  ' 

Song  ,21 

Water  '      « 

Wilson's 


swam  son  i 
Trin ga  douglasii 

maculata         

Triorches 

fluvialis 

Trochalopterum  canorum 

Trochilidae. 

Trochilus  colubris  -3'>  38'  J°^ 

Troglodytes  )b 

aedon  -J™ 

"     aztecus  1-1 

"     parkmanii  ' 

™  70 

Trogon 

Trogonidae  \™ 

Tropic  Bird  l'° 

Red-billed  y4>  *» 

Yellow-billed  85 

nA      j-  i...  138,  168 

lurdida-  '  .,- 

Turdus  aonalaschae  pallasn ....  — -  J«j 

boulboul  165° 

58 
138 
163 

polyglottus  jSJ 

96 

14.  57,  144 
i51 

Turtur  bitorquatus  ^1 

cambayensis  h* 

151 
151 
151 
151 


lividus 
migratorius 
musicus 
mustelinus 


Turner,  Geo.  B 
Turkey 

Wild 

Turtle  Dove 


chinensis. 
orientalis 
risorius 
suratensis 

tranquebaricus  ...  x^ 

Tyrannula  pusilla  * 

39 

38 

161 

7 
122 


richardsonu 

Tyrannus 

boreal  is 

tyrannus 

verticalis 

Urocissa  occipitalis  ^ 

Uroloncha  acuticauda  |^ 

malabarica  *?* 

punctulata  •  *-?* 

striata  ";? 

Verrill,  A.  E  "      «« 

Verrill,  A.  Hyatt  s>j-g 

Vireo  ^g 

bartramii  ft. 

Bavifrons  rr? 

gilvus  " 

longirostris  °° 

noveboracensis. x°t 

olivaceus 
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Vireo  Red-eyed  8,  69,  90,  91,  121 

solitarius  164 

Solitary.  1<>  + 

Warbling  "C) 

White-eyed.  36,  69,  84,  164 

Yellow-throated  90,  91,  164 

Vulture 176 

Bearded  25 

Turkey.  148 

Vulturidae  168 

Warbler  Black-and  white  84,  164 

Blackburuiaii  85,  118 

Black-poll  85,  88 

Black-throated  Green  ...  .  100 

Red  Poll  132 

Blue-wing  Yellow  121 

Cape  May  118 

Cerulean 118 

Chestnut-sided  .......85,121 

Hooded 38/55,  68,  69,  100 

Kentucky 114,  120 

Magnolia  118 

Myrtle  132,  164 

Nashville 100 

Palm  164 

Parula 68,  69 

Pileated 7 

Pine  68,  69,  162 

Prairie  .....  .36,69,118-119 

Prothonotary  36,  37,  55,  68,  69,  120 

Southern    Blue-yellowback  164 

Swainson's  9,  35,  56 

Tennessee 121 

Wilson's  Black-caps     121 

Worm-eating 19,  69 

Yellow 7.  8,  69,  91,  121 

Yellow-rump  58 

Yellow-throated  69,  164 

Water  Hen,  Great  white  45 

Waxbill 139 

Waxwing.       69 

Cedar... 8 

Wheatear 84,85 

Whip-poor-will 52-54, -57,  70,  119,Jjl70 

Stephens'  101 
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Whiteback  57 

Widgeon,  American       132 

Wilsonia  pusilla  pileolata  7 

Woodcock  8,  56,  69  100,  121 

Woodpecker  168 

Audubon's 9 

California  7,  47 

Downy  9,  10,  20,  47,  69,  100,  149 

Gold-winged  58 

Hairy  9,  10,  69,  100 

Southern  hairy  9,  149 

Pileated  68,  69,  149 

Red-bellied         62,  69,  85,  100,  132,  149 

Red-cockaded     149 

Red-headed .' 47,  100 

Yellow-bellied 121 

Wren 91 

Canon 7 

Carolina  68,  69,  91,  100 

Florida 132,  165 

House      69,  91,  100,  121,  163 

Long-billed  Marsh 165 

Marsh 5 

Parkman's 7 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Osprey  s  Wanted. 

The  Osprey  Company  wants  numbers 
of  the  Osprey  for  October  and  December, 
1896.  A  year's  subscription  will  be  given 
for  each  number. 

Address  Osprey  Company,  321  and 
323  4|  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOLIAGE  GRASSES,  &c, 

FOR  MOUNTING  R1RDS, 

INSECTS  AND  MAMMALS 

As  used  at  South  Rinsing-ton,  New  York  and 
principal  Museums.     Estimates  given. 

MR.  H-  M1NT0RN  &  MRS.  M06RID6E, 

39  West  99th  Street, 
New  York. 


CHARMING   CHRISTMAS    BOOKS. 


ABC  Book  of  Birds 

for  children  large  or  small 


Mary  Catherine  Judd 

with  nonsense  rhymes  for  little  ones  and 
prosy  sense  for  older  ones. 

26  colored  plates.  Price,  $1.00. 

Miss  Judd,  in  this,  has  prepared  a  book  that 
will  be  a  delight  to  every  child  and  will  be  in- 
tensely interesting-  to  every  adult  lover  of  birds. 
Every  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  illustrated  by  a 
beautiful  colored  picture  of  a  bird,  whose  name 
begins  with  that  initial.  A  fun-provoking 
rhyme  given  with  each  picture  for  the  children, 
a  short  prose  description  makes  them  interesting 
to  the  adult.  Miss  Judd,  principal  of  one  of  the 
public  schools  in  Minneapolis,  is  already  well 
known  as  author  of  "Classic  Myths"  and  "Wig- 
wam Stories." 


The  Jingle  Book  of  Birds 

By  EDWARD  B.  CLARK. 


16  colored  plates. 


Price,  50  cents. 


This  book  of  jingling  bird  verse  with  its  16 
colored  plates  of  beautiful  and  characteristic 
birds  will  be  certain  to  capture  the  children  and 
to  hold  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  elders. 
The  author  is  well  known  to  bird  lovers  through- 
out the  United  States  by  his  field  sketches  of 
bird  life.  Mr.  Clark,  in  selecting  the  birds 
which  are  to  illustrate  his  verse  was  careful  to 
choose  only  those  whose  names,  plumage  and 
characteristics  are  such  as  to  lend  themselves 
readily  to  the  motive  of  the  verse.  The  lines 
are  not  jingles  merely  but  jingles  which  have  a 
well  rounded  purpose  and  much  of  pith  and 
point.  The  color  scheme  of  the  cover  of  The 
Jingle  Book  of  Birds  will  be  strikingly  beautiful. 
The  younger  ones,  and  the  older  ones,  too,  for 
that  matter,  will  be  delighted  with  this  book  for 
a  Christmas  gift.  The  author  is  intimately 
known  to  thousands  of  readers  by  the  articles 
from  his  own  pen  which  have  appeared  several 
times  a  week  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Record- 
Herald  for  a  long-  time  past. 


R-    W.    MUMFO^ID,   Publisher, 
203    Michigan,  Pvenue,  CHICRGO. 


For  Safe  or  Lxcfiange 

Strictly  first-class  Southern  Sea-birds'  Eggs 
in  Sets  with  full  and  accurate  data,  viz: 
American 
Oystercatcher, 
Royal  Tern,  Willet, 
Wilson's  Plover,   Clapper 
Rail.  Brown  Pelican,  Laughing 
Gull,  Foster's  Tern,  Black- 
Skimmer,    Boat-tail 
Crackle,  and 
many 
Others,  very  cheap  for 

Ca.)=*li    ox*    J\.    1    Sets. 
DR.  M.  T.  CLECKLEY, 

459  Green  Street, 

Augusta,  Ga. 


WALTER  F.  WEBB, 

ALBION,  NEW    YORK. 

Always  has  for  sale  hundreds  of  fine  specimens 

of  interest  to  Ornithologists  and  Oologists, 

as   well   as    books,    supplies   and    back 

numbers  of  publications.     Our  little 

Manual  of  100  pages  is  still  the 

handiest  thing  you  can  have. 

Prices  all  eggs  and  skins,    and   contains  an 

immense   lot   of    other    practical    information. 

Only  15  cents.     Correspondence  a  pleasure.     Let 

us  hear  from  yon. 


^be  jforester. 

During   the   coming-  Year  THE  FORESTER, 

the  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association,  will  be  more  interest- 
ing and  valuable  than  ever  before.  No  one  who 
cans  for  trees  or  life  in  the  woods,  or  who  is 
interested  in  the  movement  to  encourage  the 
preservation  and  care  of  the  forests  should  be 
without  it. 

Among  the  contributors  are  Gifford  Pinchot, 
,  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Division  of  Forestry:  Dr.  B. 
E.  Fernow,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry:  Henry  Gannett,  Geographer  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  Dr.  John  Gifford;  Prof. 
Henry  S.  Graves,  of  the  Yale  Forest  School;  Dr. 
C.  A.Schenck,  of  Biltmore,  N.  C;  Hon.  James 
Wilson.  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Prof.  Wm.  R. 
Dudley,  of  Stanford  University.  Cal.;  Prof.  N. 
S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard  Universaty;  and  many 
others  of  note  and  authority  on  their  specialties. 
Besides  a  number  of  contributed  articles,  each 
issue  of  the  Magazine  will  contain  a  record  of 
legislation  touching  the  interests  of  the  country's 
forests  (of  which  there  will  probablj-  be  a  great 
deal  during  the  coming  year)  with  editorial 
comments,  and  reviews  of  recent  publications 
by  the  most  competent  experts.  Each  number 
is  handsomely  illustrated.  For  a  sample  copy 
send  a  two  cent  stamp  to 

the  JB'om:sTEn, 

•202  Fourteenth  St.  S.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C 

THE  FORESTER  is  sent  to  members  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  free  of  charge. 
Annual  membership  dues,  S2.00.  Life  member- 
£*  ship,  SI. CO.  Sustaining  membership,  $25  per 
year.  The  association  is  engaged  in  work  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  for  the  pro- 
gress of  which  all  the  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port obtainable  is  needed. 

To  join  the  Association  address  the  Secretary, 
202  Fourteenth  Street  S.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


CHOICE  NORTH  DAKOTA  SETS. 

PER  EGG. 

Ferruginous  Rough-leg 

Hawk (iO 

Short  Kareri  Owl -10 

Am.  Long  Eared  Owl   .  .     .15 

Green  wing  Teal 30 

Gadwall 20 

(  an\  as-back  Duck 30 

Red-head  Duck 10 

Shoveller l< 

Mallard OS 

Am.  Golden-eye 20 

First-class   with  data.     Personally   collected. 
No  exchanges.     Carriage  prepaid  by  express  on 
order  exceeding  $3.00.     On  order  exceedin 
net  will  allow  discount  10  per  cent. 

References:    J.  P.  Norris.  Jr.,  William  Brews- 
ter and  others. 

EUQHNE  S.  ROLFE, 
Minnewaukan,  N.  Dak. 


PER 

l-GG. 

Western  Willet  

-in 

Bart.  Sandpiper  

.15 

v>  ilson's  Phalarope 

.■J5 

]<) 

.1(1 

Belted  Piping  Plover.   . . 

.60 

Prairie  Sharp-tail  Grouse 
("h.  Collared  Longspur... 

.20 

.15 

.20 

.20 

Zhc  plant  Movlb. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL    OF    POPULAR    BOTANY. 
Bright,  Readable  and    Instructive. 


EDITED  BY 
F.  H.  KNOWLTON  and  CHARLES  LOUIS  POLLARD. 


The  first  number  of  Volume  IV  will  appear 
January  1,  1901,  with  another  associate,  and 
will  contain  16  pages,  illustrated,  together  with 
a  monthly  supplement  of  8  pages  devoted  to  a 
series  of  popular  articles  on  the  Families  of 
Flowering  Plants,  also  profusely  illustrated. 
This  course  will  be  just  what  is  needed  by  those 
who  desire  some  knowledge  of  the  flowering 
plants,  but  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion for  the  study  of  ordinary  text-books. 

The  Subscript/on  Price  of  Plant  World  is  Unchanged! 
ONE  DOLLAR  PER   YEAR. 


Send  in  your  subscriptions  promptly,  an 
make  sure  of  welcome  reading  twelve  months  i 
the  year. 

Address  all  communications  to 

THE  PLANT  WORLD  COMPANY, 

P.    O.    BOX    334. 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 
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THE  OOLOGIST 

(of  Albion,  N.  Y  ) 
IS    THE    OLDEST    PUBLICATION     IN     AMERICA.  ; 

Thh  Oolog  st  is  ihe  chesip  -»t  "Bird"  publication  l 
in  the  world    (for   only   50   tents  you  receive  81.00  I 
worth   of  premiums,   your  «-\  rticii,  2oe*.  worth  of 
advertising  and  the  Oologist  'or  k  wlwle  year). 

The  Oologist,  has  a  larger  paid  circulation  than,  J 
all  other  "Bird"  publicati  ms  in  America  combined. 
Thi<:  Ooi."Gist  has  long   I >eeii  recognized  the  best 
Advertising  Medium  in  Us  line    in  the  world.     The  J 
"Country  Gentlemen"  is     ihe     leading    Agricultural 
newspaper  in  America,  and  in  soliciting  advertising 
for  its  columns,  it  makes  its  strongest  hit  in  the  fol-  l 
lowing  statement:     "As  t<>  quantity  of  circulation  it  \ 
publishes     ninny     more   'Want    Ads'  than   all   other \ 
papers     combined.      You    duuhtlens  know    what    hi 
Want  Ad'  circulation  must  be  and  always  w?"  i 

From    this  same  stand  ,>oint  Tub Oologist's   rank; 
among  publications  devoted  not  only  toOrnith  ilogy  i 
but   Natural   History  as  well,  is  identical  to    that  of 
the  Oountkv  (jKM'i.tMKN  among  agricultural  publi- 
cations. « 
Thh  Oologist  has  very  few  halftones  and  contains 
inly  Hi  pages  each    issue— one  hall  of  which  are  ad- 
vertising. ; 
During     the     past    fifteen    years,  (The  06logI8T's 
age)    many  superior  "lird"  publications  and  scores 
of    inferior   ones   have   dropped  by  the  way.      Tiik; 
<)oio<,ist,    however,   is  still  issued   each  month  and 
i    sample   copy    of  a    recent   issue    can    always    be 
>btainsd  by  addressing  a  pi  stal  to 

FRANK  VV.   LATTIV,  Publisher, 

ALBION,  N.  Y. 
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